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4 name of NOVEL 0 ten ap- 


plied to a 75 of compoſition, which 
has not only become numerous to an un- 
commot degree of ſatiety, but ſo ineffa- - 
bly- contemptihle, fo much beneath all 
eriticiſq, that the very Title is almoſt 
ſufficient to damn a performance that 
uſes it, among all people of literature and 
baſte. Vet, though 1 do nat wonder at 
this effec, tis nat juſt. To attain ex» 
callence in ſuch. a work, requires powers 
eſ n very high kind; fo high, that they 
epprar o ma ta be only inferior to thoſe 
of an epic poet. Did it not ſeem like 
paying gaurt to the living, I would ſay 
that the Novels of Mrs. Smith, (whom 
I neither know, nor am in any remote 
way connected with,) are literary pro- 
ductions of a very ſuperior nature. To 
e me 
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me they have given an exquiſite pleaſure, 
(undoubtedly increaſed by a peculiar con- 
gegniality of all thoſe ideas I have been 
habituated to indulge), which I cannot 
expreſs. But, (though I doubt not I ſhall 
be taxed with it,) I am not conſcious to 
myſelf of having imitated her, fince I 
have uniformly written the rapid and un- 
ſtudied effuſions of my own fancy. 


Feet the generality. of readers conſider 
. writings of this claſs high-flown, (as they 
term 'them), while they commend and 
peruſe with avidity tales deſcriptive of 
more ordinary and daily life, which they 
call natural, as if nothing was natural 
that was not vulgar, or at leaſt familiar. 
But portraits of this ſort, even if they 
are faithful, which they ſeldom are, (any 
more than the face that is drawn by the 
fign-poſt dauber, is like the King or Ge 
neral whom he is attempting to repreſent 
on his board,) deſerve but very inferior 
praiſe. In thoſe moments of intellectual 
amuſement, when it is removed from the 
dull 
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dull intercourſe of common ſociety, the 
elegant mind wiſhes to expatiate : it calls 
for works, which may elevate or refine; 
and it is the buſineſs of the Novelliſt of 
genius, like the Poet, not indeed to depart 
from nature in his deſcriptions, but to 
ſelect his images and his circumſtances ;.. 
to extract the eſſence, and leave the dregs. 
All that is true, is not therefore worth 
telling. The popularity to be attained by 
lowering the ideas to the ſympathy of 
ordinary. minds, Is to be 3 with 
ſcorn. 


Theſe are my ate how far my 
own. production agrees with them, it 
is not my province to judge: nor would ĩt 
be wiſe to enter by anticipation, into a 
quarrel with Critics, who muſt of courſe 
have the advantage of the laſt blow. 
Poflibly I may be told, as J once was on 
an occaſion of a different kind, that 
though my my imagination may be 
brilliant,“ and 1 do not want poetical 
powers,” I am * egregiouſly deficient in 
. judg- 
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judgment.” It may be ſo: I have taken 
very little time for that' flow faculty to 
operate, for I have written theſe ſheets 


with a degree of rapidity,” which the 
public would not think the better. of 


me 
for telling them. | have not written for 


reputation; I have ventured no name; 


it has been an exquiſite amuſement to me, 
a delightful relaxation from dryer ſtudies, 
to commit to paper, as-careleſsly as they 

roſe, ſome of the thoughts that were 
playing about my fancy. Whatever 
faults there may be therefore, I _ 
there cannot ha thoſe of affectation. As 
to the Poetry, with which this little Yes 
lyme is pretty thickly ſown, 1: never ſtu- 


died it, but frequently found. it eafigr to 


expreſs the ideas that were preſſing on 
my, mind in verſe, than in proſe; and 
men having once written down the lines 
thay were intendedto preſerve my thoughts, 
I let them ſtand, without ever thinking 
any more about them. Thus Iu they = 
4 not vnümple. 


Having 
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Having ſaid this, I ſhall, without fur- 
ther care, commit this little Book to its 
fate; almoſt certain, (though it is not at 
all likely to be popular), I ſhall meet with 
a congeniality in thoſe minds, waneh 1 
moſt wiſh to intereſt. | 


' "EXE EX , Kent, 
Jan. 12, 1792. 
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MARY DE-CLIFFORD. 


Wo. E N E is an ancient munten; chough 
not large, ſituated in a rude old park, in a 
retired and romantic part of a county not 
far from the capital, which has belonged for 
three centuries, I think, to a branch of the 
family of Dx CLIFFORD, a race that have 
ſhone with luſtre in all our annals, ever 
ſince they aſſumed the name, Which they 
took from the caſtle of Crir rbb, in Hes 
refordſhire, r after the N tf 


The branch in queſtion were Sande by 

a younger brother, who having little more 

than his valour and his rank for his inhe- 

kritance, purchaſed this ſeat with. the ſpoils | 
he won in the French wars in the time of 

Hen. V. From that date this particular 

B 3 
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line have lived retired as country gentle- 
men, and by a ſeries of prudent matches 
added to the eſtate acquired by their an- 
ceſtor, ſo as hitherto to have ſhared pre- 
eminence among the commoners of their 
county. In this ſtation they have not want- 
ed their diſtinctions; they can ſhew the 
rooms in which they entertained Queen 
Ehzabeth ;—they poſſeſs the portraits of an- 
ceſtors, who fought under Lord Vere in the 
Netherlands, and bled or died for Charles I; 
and of beauties, who . emerging from the 
ſweet retirement of their native place, ſhone 
in che luxurious Court of Charles II. 


The laſt EY of this place died a few 
years ago, leaving a widow of a deſcent leſs 
honourable than the -alliances his anceſtors 
had hitherto made, (though perhaps a pru- 
dent match, for ſhe had a good fortune, 
and was-of a family at that time much richer 


Than his own, ) and two children, a fon and 
daughter. 


The 
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The ſon was ſome years older than FEY 
daughter. He was a:pleafing young man, 
of a gentle and affectionate diſpoſition, and 
very good abilities, which, after having cul-- 
tivated with all the ſtore of claſſical and po- 
lite literature, he had particularly employed 
in the ſtudy of the hiſtory and arts of his- 
own country. This in conjunction with the 
early impreſſions he had received from the 
converſation of his father, made him ex- 
ceſſively fond, and perhaps a little vain, of- 
his on family, though not to the diſparage- 
ment of others, for the ſame i imagination, 
the ſame love of the luſtre of paſt ages, 
which made him reverence the houſe oi 
Dr-CIirronxp, induced him to feel peculiar 
reſpect for whatever was diſtinguiſhed by 

hereditary honor. This ſubject, which poſ- 

ſibly engroſſed rather too much of his con- 
verſation, was diſagreeable to his mother, 
whoſe underſtanding and habits of thinking 
were of a different ſpecies, and though no- 
body was more devoted than herſelf, to thoſe 
whom ſhe eſteemed people of conſequence, 
yet ſhe treated the ſentiments of her ſon, 
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raillery, and ſometimes with contempt : for 


ſhe thought they governed too much his | 
actions, and that he deſpiſed people of whoſe © 


ſociety he ought to be proud, and diſdained 
alliances ſhe eſteemed bighly advantageous | 


for him. She conſidered fortune; the! teſt of 


faſhion, and had no other ideas of family 


importance, than having for- the aſt:twehty 
| years enjoyed the greateſt affluence. - Her 
| fon, dutiful and affectionate; diſſented from 


** mother without n bis love for her. 


daughter's name, ) had been the little darling 


(fond as ſhe was of him) ſometimes BY | 


of her father, and grew up with an high re- 


1 


Mazy Dr- CI rTOD, (for * was the 


ſpect and duty towards her mother; but . 


there was nothing by nature congenial in 
- their minds. Both the children ſeemed to 


| ther and fiſter was exceſſive. 8 


- Mary, to all the ſenßbility and taſte of 


ker brother, ſtill ſoltened by her ſex, had 
ſomething 


inherit their father's diſpoſition, and under- 
ſtanding. The affection between che bro- 
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and. tender and docile as ſhe was, caught. 
all the enthuſiaſm of his ſentiments, which 
were ever floating in her mind and gaining 


freſh force there, though they broke not out 


in her expreſſions: for ſhe was a filent liſt- 
ener, and rather aſſented by her counte-- 
nance, which was all intelligence, than by; 


E- | * lips. 


She had paſſed her childhood: in the ro- 
mantic reſidence of her anceſtors, under the 
eye of her mother, and beloved brother, 
without mixing with the world, or even en- 
joying the familiarity of any female of her 
own age, of whom there happened to be 
none that the family viſited within a conve- 
nient diſtance. Her mind and ſentiments 
therefore, naturally in the higheſt degree de- 
late, were purity itſelf. No books but the 
| moſt elegant and retined had fallen in her 
way. The moſt polite moraliſts, and the 
beſt poets were ſelected from the heretoge- - 
nious maſs, that were kept conſtantly locked 


up in the caſes of the fine old library, and 
E © 2 


_—_— — 


ſomething ſtill more romantic in her turn; 
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placed on the ſhelves of her little areſſng. 
room, by the hands of her brother. With 
a mind thus formed, and educated, ſhe had 


completed her ſixteenth year with a degree 


of enjoyment ſuch as human life has ſeldom 
furniſhed, All the ſcenery around her was 
in uniſon with her feelings. The variety of 
the ſeaſons; the interchange of wood, hill, 
and valley; the diſtant proſpect, and the 4 By 
queſtered, glen, had all contributed a thou- 
ſand times to her delights. She was conſtant 
in her morning, and her evening walks 
and ſhe could wander ſecure withm the pro- 
tection of the rude old park, which afforded: 


35 her all the variety ſhe could want. From its: 


hills ſhe could command the richeſt and moſt 
diſtant proſpects; and there were ſome parts 
fo retired, as to appear almoſt untrod by 
human feet. What numberleſs hours would 
ſhe fit, with ſome divine poem in her hand, 
under a tree, from whence ſhe could com- 


mand, over the thick villages, the cluſtered. _ 


towers of the diſtant city, blue and indiſ- 
wn, and backed by the purple mountains 
chat ſeemed to mix with the clouds There 
would. 
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| would he enjoy the freſh air of heaven, that. 

| blew upon her face and boſom,” and added 
to the exquiſite tones of her frame Theſe 
feented almoſt moments of nſpitation! * 
was all ſoul: 9 


- 


o Ten thouſand heavenly fancies wa ber mind, 

Ten thouſand glorious viſions would ſhe build, 

« But with the clouds they fied, and lef no o track 
l behind. ä 


When Aa bedr was at home, ſhe had 
from a very early age loved to wander out 
with him, and hear his converſation, and 
be ſupported by his arm. She would liſten 
with rapture, as he pointed to the ſpots 
where their anceſtors won renown in the 
chace, and told the hiſtory of the large horns,. 
that hang in the hall: and would patiently 
for hours trace out with him the ſcite of the 
lake and the pavilions, that were formed for 


the entertainment of Queen Elizabeth and 
her Court, two hundred years ago. She heard 
with ſome regret of thoſe days of chivalry 
and romantic honor, and perhaps for a mo- 
ment loved to fancy herſelf at tilts and tour- 

1 naments 
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naments raining influence with her eyes? 
upon ſome bold and favoured knight. 


Her brother accuſtomed to the more re- 
fined ſociety of London, where alone a con- 
centration of genius and literature is to be 
found, mixed but little with his few neigh- 
bours in the country. But amongſt thoſe, 
who by accident, rather than choice, was 
one of the companions of his childhood was 
Sir PETER Lux, a neighbour of large for- 
tune, whoſe family he deſpiſed, whoſe riches 
he ſneered at, and whoſe infipidity of cha- 
racer he treated with the moſt careleſs in- 
difference, The truth is, that his father, 
who was a rich Woollen-draper in a. ſhop, 
which he had raiſed from nothing by his 
own induſtry, as it was faid, and partly per- 
haps by his villainy, had in the latter part of 
life been created a Baronet, and bought a 


* „ Where throngs of Knights, and Barons bold 
% In weeds of Peace high triumphs hold, 
«© With ſtore of Ladies, whoſe bright * 8 
5 Rain influence, and judge the prize.“ 
Milton's L* Allegro... 


large 


< 
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large eſtate, near the ſeat of che Cliffords, 
and all the land around it that could be got 
either by arts or money, and pulling down 
the ancient manſi ion, in which he could not 
brock the numerous. traces of former ages, 
built in ats! place, à moſt enormous maſs of 
red brick, ; with wings and colonnades, and 
pillars, and flights of ſteps, large and ſhewy 
enough to form 4 modern hoſpital. Here 
with the ſplendor of his rooms, the pomp of 
his carriages, and ſervants, and the infolence _ 
of his wife and daughters, he hoped to daze 
zle and overawe the neighbourhood. But 
all availed but little. to keep up his ſpirits, 
that ſoon drooped from the vacancy of that | 
buſtle and noiſe. in which he had ſpent all 
his life; and he lived but a little while afrer 
his retirement, He left a widow more 
haughty, more ignorant, and more unpo- 
liſhed- than himſelf, and ſeveral children, 
ſome of whom were now ſettled in various 
ways, and his eldeſt ſon Sir Peter Lumm, 
who has been already mentioned, in pole. 
elles of the inheritance. 5 


Sr 
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Sir Peter in the opinion of ſome would 
not have been thought diſagreeable. He 
was rather tall, but fat, with a face large, 
round, florid and good-humoured. There 
were many, who called him uncommonly 
bandſome. He had formerly, as the play 
fellow of De- Clifford, ſpent much time at. 
WooplAxps, (for that was the name of.the: 
Clifford ſeat,) and he ſtill continued his in- 
tercourſe here. Often had he ſat at table 
with Maxy, and often had he met her in 
her wanderings, but ſhe was a child and 
engaged not his attention. To her his 
coming and his going had been indifferent, 
had it not affected the loſs or the poſſeſſion 
of her brother's converſation, 


Mary was now at a moſt critical age, 
and De-Clifford watched over her affections, 
and even her looks, with the moſt ſcrupulous 
attention. Vet he could diſcern nothing in 
her behaviour towards Sir Peter, but. of the 
moſt perfect indifference. Mrs. De-Clifford 
did not obſerve her daughter with leſs watch- 
| fulneſs. But while Sir Peter was talking of 
his 
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his horſes, his dogs, and his betts, Mary 
ſat loſt in muſings, or ſtole out of the room 
to her favourite haunts; Mrs. De- Clifford 
ſeemed delighted with his careleſſneſs and 
eaſe, and the faſhionable cant of his lan- 
guage, and her ſon, who had always looked 
upon him as a cypher, ſometimes, (as it was 
his own houſe,) liſtened with apparent at- 
tention, though in truth he was wrapt up in 
his on thoughts, and ſometimes led him on 
to greater abſurdities in talking, till the 
laugh of perfect contempt that broke forth, 
was interpreted as the involuntary tribute 


of admiration. 


Vet he ſaw with ſome concern that Sir | 
Peter grew leſs inoffenſive in his character 
than formerly; that he became proud, talk- 
ed more of his riches, ran deeper into the 
faſhionable follies, and piqued himſelf upon 
them, and though himſelf from the ſupe- 
riority of his perſonal qualifications had hi- 
therto kept him in awe, yet that even to 
him he began to aſſume an importance not 
perfectly agreeable. De-Clifford's friends alſo 
with 


12 , MARY D8-CLIFFORD. | 
with whom he frequently affociated (from — 


ſchool-intimacy originatin g from neighbour- 


hood, ) began to perceive ſomething of this 


alteration. They generally met for a fo * 


night i in October at Woodlands— This y 
there was Hungerford; Bromley, Woodvile, 
Berney, and Taylor, beſides Sir Peter, and 
De Clifford. £24 


Hun gerford was a younger ſon of 1 
Heyteſbury, without much fortune, and 
without a profeſſion. He had a good un- 
derſtanding, more remarkable for its judg- 


ment, than its brilliancy, an excellent heart, 


and tolerable perſon. His poliſhed man- 
hers, and placid temper, rendered him. be⸗ 


. loved, wherever ang went. Y 


— 


Bromley, with a eee 7 "EW (be: | 


2 ing one of the ſons of an eminent Barriſter) 
was intended for his father's profeſſion, in 


which he was likely to make a conſiderable 


figure, if the eccengricity of his temper᷑ 
would allow him to give ſufficient appli- 


cation to it. But his talents for conviviality, ; 


5S 
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his | lively wit, and love of the pleaſures of 
the table, made his friends often tremble for 
his ſucceſs. His diſpoſition and temper 
were naturally good, but the looſe rein he 
gave to his paſſions, made him but little to 
be relied upon. 


Woodvile; a man of the moſt illuſtrious 
_ deſcent, in poſſeſſion of a moſt magnificent 

old feat, which. the decayed fortune of his 
family was but ill able to ſupport, was a 
character yet more eccentric than the laſt. 
His brilliant fancy, his talents for polite li- 
terature, his heart filled with the ſublimeſt 
principles, yet irregular, his temper a mix- 
ture of gaiety and melancholy, added to a 
perſon tall and elegant, yet ſomewhat neg- 
lected, and a. countenance full of intelli- 
gence, formed a character that according to 
the difference of people's taſtes, was be · 
loved, hated, or deſpiſed. 


r was the eldeſt ſon of a country: 
gentleman of a neighbouring county, with 
a good eſtate; and though he did not want 


= under- 
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underſtanding, was, through pure attach- 
ment, and not affectation, totally devoted to 
hunting, and the ſports of the country. He 
was rather ſhort and ſtout, with an hand- 
fome face, and was poſſeſſed of ſuch chear- 
fulneſs and good-nature, with ſome degree 
of hümour, as made his friends love his 


ſociety. 


Taylor, who had lately entered into or- 
ders, perhaps had the leaſt natural abilities 
of the whole ſet, except Sir Peter, and was 
born with an aſperity of temper ;—but the 


latter he had correfted, and the former cul- _ 


tivated with ſuch aſſiduous care, as rendered 
him the moſt regularly informed among 

them. His principles were unqueſtioned, 
and, on whatever emergency, his friends al- 


his m_ and the depth of his judgment. 


Though all - theſe were friends of De- 


Clifford, I cannot ſay they were all cordial to 
each other. Something diſagreeable had ſeve- 


ral times paſſed between Bromley and Sir 
Peter, 
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Peter, with whom Taylor too had once or 


twice remonſtrated a little ſeverely about 


ſome points of his behaviour; and now 
Woodvile alſo, impreſſed with a general 
idea of the luſtre of his family, (though he 
was no minute genealogiſt) had, upon ſome 
airs ſhewn by Sir Peter, treated him with 
ſuch pointed raillery and contempt, as raifed 


ſerious apprehenſions for the conſequences - 


in De-Clifford, and his mother. 


Maxx had been kept with religious care 

from mixing at improper times with this ſer'; 
and though they had hitherto looked on her 
as a child, yet ſuch was De-Clifford's love 
of his ſiſter, and ſuch the command he had 
over his companions, that no ſyllable of im- 

| py” was ever uttered in her preſence. 


Often as ſhe had met them ſauntering i in 
the park, ſhe neither ſought, nor avoided 
them. But ſometimes went on with the 
book that ſhe had been reading, and ſome- 
times accompanied them in their ftrolls. 
E indeed found her on a bench one 
C* 2 A day 


SY 
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day reading Thomſon's Seaſons, and rallied 
her on her taſte, and told her that very ſoon 
the gaiety of dances and aſſemblies would 
put all the ſcenery, in which ſhe delighted, 
out of her head. But ſhe began to deny it 
very ſeriouſly, upon which ſeizing her hand 
and kiſſing it, he replied with ſome lively 
raillery, to which ſhe could find no anſwer. 
She was a little angry at firſt ; but as it ap- 


| peared to be one of thoſe ſallies of livelineſs, 


which were ever uppermoſt in his character, 
| the thought no more about 1 it. 


Bromley however felt a fonkion through 
his frame, which, recolle&ing the character 
of himſelf and De-Clifford, he ſoon ſup- 
preſſed. 


It was often uſual, of mornings, (when Sir 
Peter, and Berney were hunting, and Brom- 

ley out with his gun, ) for Hungerford, Wood- 
vile, Taylor, and De-Clifford, to wander all 
the morning either in low carriages, or on 
foot about the park, and ſometimes Mary 
was invited to be one of the party. Hunger- 
ford, 


— 


— 
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ford, whoſe eaſe and good humour often 
placed him in the moſt enviable ſituations, 
was ſometimes permitted to drive her, and 
by this means ſhe was carried to thoſe more 
diftant parts of the park, which were beyond 
her walks. With him of all her brother's 
companions, ſhe felt herſelf moſt eaſy. There 
was a. quietneſs about him, that ſuffered her 
to enjoy uninterrupted the ſcenery and the 
ſentiments in which ſhe took ſuch delight. 
She conſidered him as a brother, and with 
all the purity of an angel, felt no fear in be- 
ing alone in the deepeſt woods with him. 
Along theſe unfrequented paths ſhe loved 
to ſee the fallen leaves whirled by the wind 
about her, and was delighted with the fra- 
grance that roſe from under the wheels as 


they prefled the matted heaps. Then iſſuing _ 
from the cloſe alleys of interwoven wood, into 


light, and burſting upon the cheerful vil- 
lage below, and the deep valley that conti- 
nued winding up in front of her, till it was 
- bounded by the amphitheatre of wood: that 
was terminated with the horizon, ſhe was al- 


moſt in extacy with the ſcenery. Hunger- 
| 2 3 5 ford 
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ford proud of his charge, aſſented with the 
utmoſt civility to the broken exclamations 
of rapture ſhe continually expreſſed, and 
drove on. For to own the truth, his er 
was of a tamer ſort. 


wy One is. ads they were in one of the 
thickeſt and moſt unfrequented drives of the 
fartheſt wood in the park, a ruſtling was 
heard all at once among the boughs, and 
there appeared Sir Peter Lumm, returning 
from the chaſe. He inſtantly ſtopped. his 
horſe; Mary ſeemed frightened, for ſhe firſt 
turned pale, and then bluſhed; ſome con- 
verſation enſued, and Sir Peter appeared more 


anxious than he uſually was, to keep it up. 


Indeed ſhe looked at that moment peculiarly 
beautiful. 'Her fair complexion had got from 
the air an uncommon glow—her light au- 
burn hair was blown in graceful negligence 
about her face; and the wind, perhaps rather 
too boldly, thewed the exquiſite whiteneſs of 
her neck, and the uncommon ſlenderneſs of 
her ancle. 


- Shs 
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The party met in the large old dining 
room ; in the receſs of which the vided 
are ſo full of painted glaſs, that it was very 
ſoon neceſſary to have candles. This, De- 
Clifford, and Woodvile 'particularly regret- 
. ted, for they loved as they fat at table to look 
over the deep fall of the grounds from the 
houſe, which fronts the Weſt, and fee the 
ſun gradually fink behind the tawny woods 
on the high ground at the top of the park. 
Maxy's eyes were ſeveral times glanced that 
way, before the lights were brought: Sir Peter 
Lumm was particularly talkative and inſo- 
lent ; he boaſted of his riches, and of the 
faſhionable clubs to which he belonged, 
and affected to be the very eſſence of faſnion: 
Mrs. De-Clifford was in uncommon ſpirits; 
Woodvile new and then ſpoke a few ſharp - 
words ; Bromley enjoyed the abſurdity, and 
by raillery that few but Sir Peter could have 
miſunderſtood, kept the reſt of the company 


in ſome degree of good humour—while De- 
Clifford ſometimes ſeemed loſt in contem- 
plating the fine old portraits that hung found 
the room, and ſometimes by an half-ſneer, 
| yet 
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yet ſoftened by his politeneſs, gave ſome. 
vent to his indignation. The ladies were re- 
tired, and De-Clifford by ſome accident ab- 
fent from the room, when Sir Peter began to 
rally Hungerford on his morning employ- 
ment. Do you know, Woodvile,” faid 
he, I ſurprized him with little Max v in 
the very deepeſt part of the Weſt⸗ wood this 
morning, on the very ſpot where I met you 
with her laſt year, when I laughed at you fo, 
for talking to ſuch a child.” Woodvile co- 
loured, Hungerford looked grave, and before . 
any thing farther could paſs, De- Clifford en- 
tered the room. However the evening did 
not paſs without ſome diſcord though Man v $ 


name, that now for the firſt time was men- 


tioned even with the lighteſt jeſt, was never 
* r 


Woodvile, however, fr paloutly delicate 
in the reſpect due to De-Clifford,” and his fa- 
mily, roſe the next morning uneaſy; he had 
been accuſtomed to confider Mary as a 
beautiful plaything, and as ſhe grew older, 
had been delighted with her taſte and fenſi- 
| | bility, 


. 8 | 
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bility ; and had occaſionally wandered about 
the park with her, fond of her remarks upon 
the ſcenes about her. On the other hand, 
' ſhe catching her brother's ſentiments, had 
conſidered him as a Being of a ſuperior order, 
and, though ſhe loved to liſten to the enthu- 
ſiaſm and loftineſs of his converſation, felt an 
awe in his company, which made her often 

Prefer the eaſe ſhe enjoyed in the ſociety of 
Hungerford. Yet ſhe looked back upon 
many of the hours of her childhood paſſed 
with Woodvile, as oſ ſcenes almoſt {x nt in 
fairy-land : ſhe conſidered him as her bro- 
ther; as the former of her taſte, and never 
forgot the ſpots, in which ſhe had liſtened to 
his reading or his converſation. 


There was ſomething therefore inſolent in 
Sir Peter's remark, aided as it was by the fig- 
nificance of his manner. However, upon con- 
ſideration, Woodvile thought the matter too 
trifling to diſturb the peace of ſuch a ſociety, 
and upon entering the breakfaſt- room, and 
catching the countenance of Maxr, felt that 
the angelic innocence of her looks would 

4 awe 
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awe the moſt favage brute into ref] pect, and 
be a ſufficient rebuke to Sir dro 


„ Miſs De-Clifford,” ſaid Sir tin ce as 

Hungerford attended you yeſterday, it is my 
turn now. Will you ſuffer me to drive you 
out this morning?” *< Certainly Mary will,” 
ſaid Mrs. De- Clifford Mary glanced her 
eyes at her brother. He was filent. The 
chair was brought to the door, and Mary 
ſtept in And you will permit me to be 
your Sootman,” ſaid Berney, good humour- 
edly Mary bowed and thanked him, with 
a ſmile—Sir Peter looked grave, and afked 

if ſhe was afraid to truſt herſelf alone with 

him. No,” faid the, with a laugh, I 
am ſure you will neither rob nor murder 
me, and as a coachman, you tell me you are 
the beft in England. Why therefore ſhould 
I be afraid? They ſet out, and Sir Peter, 
entertaining her as he went with ſtories of 
himſelf, his hounds, ſervants, and horſes, car- 
ried her to the only ugly parts of. the park, 
that he might take an opportunity of ſhew- 
ing her a point 'of view from whence could 
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be ſeen his own ſeat, a vaſt pile ſtanding - 
upon a bleak open hill, from whence all the 
old trees that ever were there, had been cut 


. down in order to make it more conſpicuous. 


Sir Peter could not conceive but ſhe muſt be 
ſtruck with admiration at its ſplendor, after 
the rudeneſs, old faſhion, and antiquity ofthe 
place, from whence ſhe ſurveyed it: but 
Mary-was overcome by his converſation, and 
knew not how to bear it. His vanity. would 
have furniſhed a fund for the humour of Ber- 
ney; who however had ſoon left them, having 
heard ſome hounds in full cry ſoon after they 
had departed from the houſe. Mary fati- 
gued with his uninterrupted talking, to make 
herſelf ſome amends, propoſed a more favo- 
rite way home. Her companion at the up- 
per corner of a coppice, that runs along one 
of the higheſt hills, had ſtopped the carriage 
to catch another view of his own ſeat and 


grounds, when, as his attention was to- 


tally engroſſed by it, Mary, awake to every 
rural ſight and ſound, heard a plaintive voice 
* wy diſtant, without being able to dif- 


tingui 


} — 1 . 7 
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tinguiſh any complete ſentences. At length 
ſhe could perceive theſe words, 


_ "Twas here, c'en here that I have heard 
The voice divine of angels ſpeak, 
And heavenly vifitants preferr'd 
To me their airy thoughts to break; 
But ah! my moody fancy ſtrays, 


— — — 


After hich thee was a ing noiſe among 
the boughs, but the voice was filent. She 
felt a mixture of awe and pleafure; and as 
| ſhe was perfectly acquainted with all the 
fineſt paſſages of the beſt poets, and almoſt 
realized in her own mind their airy images, 
thoſe ſublime lines in the Paradiſe Loft 1 im- 


a occurred to her. 


„ Millions of ſpiritual creatures walk the earth 
_ Unſeen, both when we wake, and when we ſleep: 
All theſe with ceafelefs praiſe his works behold 
Both night and day: how often from the ſteep 
Of echoing hill or thicket have we heard 
Celeftial voices to the midnight air 
Sole, or reſponſive to each other's note 
Singing their great Creator: oft in bands 5 
| SE, nr Where 
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While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk 
With heavenly touch of inſtrumental ſounds 

In full harmonic number join'd, their ſongs + 
Divide the night, and lift our ſouls to heaven.“ 


For the reſt of the way home Sir Peter's 

attempts to gain Mary's attention to his con- 
verſation were fruitleſs: ſhe was totally ab- 
ſorbed in her own thoughts; till Woodvile, 
who ſeemed returning from a walk, met 

them juſt before they arrived at the houſe, 
and was ready at the door to hand her from 
the catriage. . 


De. Clifford now began to perceive an al- 
teration in the behaviour of ſome of his 
friends to his ſiſter, whom they had hitherto 

treated as a child, at which, though he 
could not be ſurprized, he was rather 
thoughtful. Mary however ſeemed totally 
unconſcious of it, though ſhe was ſometimes 
tired of the talkativeneſs, that interrupted 

her too much in her own thoughts and amuſe- 
ments. Yet with Hungerford ſhe felt her- 


B. IV. v. 677-688. 
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ſelf eaſy as ever; though his heart ſceined in 
ſome danger from the playful familiarity, with x 
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Which ſhe treated- him; but ſhe was a little 


depreſt by the gravity of Taylor, and over- 
come with the boiſterous wit of Bromley; 
by Berney ſhe felt herſelf ſometimes enter- 

tained and ſometimes teazed; but Sir Peter 
Was become almoſt inſufferable, and Wood- 
vile, to whom ſhe uſed to delight to liſten, 


* ſeemed grown ſo melancholy and ſilent, and | 


ſhbwed ſuch a perſonal contempt of Sir Peter, 
- and-ſuch an antipathy to his family, (which 
probably was increaſed by- the mortifying 
circumſtance of the latter being in poſſeſ- 
ſion of ſome of the old Woodvile eſtates, 
owing to his. father $ neceſſities 3) that the ſo- 
- Ctety of both gave her ſome pain. She fat 
next Woodvile at dinner to-day „ and endea- 
voured to draw him into converſation, for 5 
ſhe could not bear to ſee thoſe whom ſhe had 
been accuſtomed to reſpect, unhappy, and 
longed again to hear ſome of thoſe allies, 
which, thou gh they were not frequent, filled 
the imagination with their ſplendor, and af- 
tected the heart with their ſublimity. . He 

expreſſed | 
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_ expreſſed ſuch a lofty contempt of the ordi- 
© nary-intercourſe of ſociety, and ſuch a ſtrong 
diſguſt at many of the follies of the world, 
as made Mary feel double delight in her 
own ſituation. Yet Mrs. De- Clifford could 


ſcarce refrain betraying her diſlike to him; 


and Mary received grave looks from her, 
for the attention ſhe was. paying him. But 
he ſeemed ſo loſt, and returned her civilities 
ſo ſlightly, that Mary could not help ſeizing 
his hand with ingefluous innocence, and aſk- 
ing if ſhe had diſobliged bim, to which he 
replied very earneſtly with a benignant ſmile, 
but apparent agitation, Never.“ De- 
Clifford looked, (for Woodvile was the fa- 
vourite of all his friends,) and ſeemed pleaſed: 
Mary glanced her eyes at her brother, and 
was delighted. The ladies left them, and 
ſoon after the party adjourned. Mrs. De- 
Clifford ſent her daughter into the dining- | 
room, to look for ſomething ſhe had drop- 
ped, and there ſhe picked up a ſcrap of 
paper, with the ** lines written _ 
in * | 
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The heavenly gleams of autumn ſhine, 

And touch the withering groves with gold; 

To babbling hounds, and ſtraying kine, 
The yellow fields their gates unfold. 


Chill morns, and evenings cloſing ſoon, © 
The ſymptoms of the fading year, 
To me, now changing as the moon, 
Had been methoaght for ever dear! 


But why this boding at my breaſt, 

Of future and myſterious grief? 

Theſe ſcenes could calm all pains to reſt, 
But now they give me no relief. 5 


»Twas here, e'en here, that I have heard, 
The, voice divine of angels ſpeak, 
And heavenly vifitants preferr'd 
To me their airy thoughts to break ! : 


But ah! my moody fancy ftrays,— 


Fond as Mary was of poetry, ſhe was de- 
lighted when ſhe began to read theſe lines, 
but when fhe came to the laſt ſtanza, in 
which ſhe recognized the plaintive notes ſhe 

had heard in the morning, ſhe was full of | 
ſurprize and indiſtin& curioſity. It was evi- 
| _ dently 
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dently the production of one of the gentle: 
men in the houſe; and from the hand and 
ſtyle, it ſeemed improbable to be any other 

than Woodvile; yet what it could allude to, 
though it ſeemed in conſonance with the 
melancholy humour he had lately been in, 
ſhe could not gueſs. Yet ſhe felt an unac- 
countable degree of reſerve concerning it, 
which prevented her from conſulting any 


body about it, and even. hinting at it to | 
| Woodvile himſelf. | 


% 


While moſt of the party were engaged .at _ 
cards, De-Clifford and his ſiſter, ſtole out to 
take a ſaunter down the avenue by moon- 
light. The evening was uncommonly. clear, 
and the ſhadows of the towers and pinnacles 
upon the lawns had a very beautiful effect. 

She was liſtening to his favourite converſa- 
tion, in which he was deſcribing with great 
elegance and enthuſiaſm ſome of the paſt 
events of the ſpot where they were, when 


the trees, and joined them. Woodvile,” | 
ſaid De- Clifford, you ſeem - unwell.“ — 
04 „ Indeed,” : 


Woodvile ſtarted from a bench under one of 
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Indeed,“ ſaid Mary, © indeed, wy 
de is; —feel his hand, how feveriſh it is! 

A walk by moonlight like this,” conti- 
nued her brother, uſed to put to flight 
any uneaſineſs.” © Yes,” faid Mary, with 
what rapture, as I have walked with you 
along this grove, have I ſeen you watch, and 
with what eloquence have I heard you de- 
ſeribe, the moon's progreſs along the ſky ; 
but now you are all filence, and am I grown. 
ſo ſtupid, as no longer to be worthy to be 
talked to?” No, my ſweet girl,” replied 
Woodvile, (tremblingly) De- Clifford and 
you are the deareſt friends I have on earth — 
I hope I am not ſuch a brute, as to be inſen- 
fible to the approbation of Mary De-Clif- 
ford,” The light of the moon was fortuna- 
tely too dim to betray. Mary's bluſhes; and 
they. all returned to the card-party. De- 


| + Clifford felt uneaſy for Woodvile, and the 
_ firſt opportunity queſtioned him about the 


derangements of his affairs, of which he had. 
a ſtrong ſuſpicion that he had lately received 
a letter from his ſteward. at Grafton, the fa- 
mily- ſeat. Mrs, De Clifford when they en- 

tered 
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tered the room, was engaged in earneſt con- 


verſation with Taylor; and Sir Peter, Berney, 


Hungerford, and Bromley, being at pretty. 


deep play, were ſo engroſſed, that they 


ſcarce. obſerved their return. Mary there- , 
fore retired to her own room, and though 


ſhe was ſorry for the illneſs of Woodvile, 


felt a ſenſation of uncommon happineſs, as 


ſhe fat at her window muſing, and looking 


at the long ſhadows of the trees, and the 
herds that were grazing in the park by 
moonlight; and her ideas for the firſt time 
in her life cloathing themſelves in verſe, 


broke forth in the following 


SONNET. 


O thou fair Moon, that o'er theſe fairy hills 
Caſteſt thy filyer radiance, while the dew 

On every blade her pearly drops diſtills, 

And all delighted feed the fleecy crew ! 

Sure heavenly ſpirits often love to hail 

Thy riſing rays, and haunt thy ſhadowy light, 

And frequent as thou ſtoop*ſt beneath rhe veil 

Of yonder clouds, repeat the myſtic rite! 

At ſuck an hour as this, methinks I hear 

Atrial voices whiſper to mine ear, 


And 


"> 
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And thrill with inexpreſſive joy my frame 

With thee, ſweet Beam, oh! ever mayſt thou bring 
Such lovely peace, ſuch joy without a ſing, 

And lift my ſoul to fo divine a flame! 


When ſhe had committed this to paper, 
and locked it up in her cabinet, ſhe returned 
to the party, but the ſtate of her mind ſo ill 
accorded with the language of a card table, 


that ſhe felt diſguſted, and retiring to a win- 


dow of the room, ſeized a book that lay 
there, and turning her eyes again upon the 
park ſcenery, and the great Weſt-wood, il- 
lumined by her favourite light, recovered 
the harmony of her frame, that had been 


for a moment diſconcerted. —W oodvile who 


had now placed himſelf by her, ſeemed by 


the energy and elegance of his remarks upon 


the ſcenes they were contemplating, to have 
in part recovered his chagrin, and Mary de- 
lighted with the fire and Poetica fancy of 

his language, liſtened with eager attention. 
But they were ſoon interrupted by 4 fum- 
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| Sir Peter, who had loft a conſiderable fum 
of money, by his imprudent betts, came 
down ſullen, and haughty. Bromley did 
not appear pleaſed—and Hungerford, too 
generous to be infolent. at his ſucceſs, at- 
tempted to revive good-humour, by his 
moſt eaſy and unafſuming attentions. He 


fat by Mary, whoſe countenance even more 
intelligent than uſual, ſeemed 


Form'd to engage all eyes, and fix all hearts. 


Sir Peter's looks brightened up, as far as 
it was poſfible for them, and often glanced 
with eyes of admiration towards her. -But 
ſhe, unconſcious of her charms, appeared 
oppreſſed by the notice ſhe received, and 
ſoon ſtole away to her own apartment ;—at 


which Mrs. De-Clifford ſeemed vexed ; Sir 


Peter's vanity, was piqued; and the reſt of 
the party appearing to be all diſappointed, 
the circle ſoon broke up. 


The next day the 8 party of gentle- | 
men were to rife early for fox-hunting. The 


hounds - 
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hounds were to throw off at fix in the morn- 
ing near HAwWẽLE , (Sir Peter's houſe.) When 
they ſet off, there was a drizzling miſt which 
covered the tops of the hills, and ſeemed to 
fpread the vallies as it were with a ſheet of 
water. The few ſounds that were ſtirring at 
that time were uncommonly diſtinct: and 
the ſhepherd's voice, and the ſcreaking of 
the plough, with the converſation of thoſe 
who drove it, were heard cloſe to one, when 
not the glimpſe of a figure could be ſeen. 
As ſoon as a hound began to give his 
tongue on the great fide-hill : of Hawley 
wood, the ſound afforded moſt romantic 
muſic acroſs the valley to De-Clifford, and 
Woodvile, who were ſtanding on the oppo- 
ſite ſlope :— ſoon after the dogs found: at 
once the general cry broke forth and the 
huntſman, with his horn, 


* Blew an inſpiring air that dale and thicket rung.” 


The fox took his courſe over. ſome very 
beautiful country towards WoobLAxps; and 
the cry of the hounds ſoftened by diſtance 
came ſo muſically acroſs the window of 

Mary, 
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Mary, that ſhe haſtened down to breakfaſt, * 
and from thence into the park, to enjoy the 


echoes of the hounds and horn, amongſt | | 


" thoſe romantic hills and vallies. But before 
| ſhe could be ready to leave the houſe, the 
miſt was gone, and a ſtrong wind had ariſen, 
and with all her liſtening, ſhe could hear no 
more of their ſounds. - However ſhe enjoyed 
the wildneſs of the weather ; and at length 
once or twice thought ſhe heard a diſtant 
hollow, or two, and ſaw ſome horſemen 
crofling a corner of the-park towards Haw- 
LEY,. upon which ſhe determined to aſcend 
a favourite hill, where there was a bench, 
from whence ſhe might fit and hear, and per- 
haps ſee, them. Crofling the valley, ſhe per- 
ceived two more ſtraggling horſemen com- 
ing towards her, who on their approach ſhe 
ſaw were Woodvile and his ſervant, and ſtayed 
to ſpeak to him. Upon ſtopping his horſe 
and addreſſing her, he turned ſo pale, and 
his voice was ſo tremulous, that ſhe imme- 
diately ſuppoſed an accident had befallen 
ſome of the party, and felt herſelf in ſuch 
an agitation, that Woodvile perceiving it, . 
4c 
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B 
jumped off his horſe, and after many affur- 
ances, convinced her of her fears being 
groundleſs. But ſhe looked: ſo beautiful 
that he could not perſuade himſelf to join 
the chaſe again, as ſhe begged him to do; 
but ſending home his ſervant with his horſes, 
determined to walk about the reſt of the 
morning with her. She therefore took his 
arm, and they: aſcended the hill together. 
They ſat upon the bench, and looked round 
them, while the freſh air of heaven blew in 
her face, and gave new colours to her divine 
countenance. They ſaw the ſhadows of the 
clouds, that were driven haſtily along the ſky, 
ſweep acroſs the plains beneath, and now 
beheld the tower of the diſtant cathedral 
glitter in the rays of the ſun, and now, as 
_ rhe ſhades rapidly returned, loſt it in the 
* dark horizon. But they liſtened in vain for 
the voice of the hounds, and Woodvile now 
and then ſighed deeply, as ſhe turned her 
eyes to the woods, of HAW-ͤILEY. Alas! he 
could no longer conceal from himſelf the 
madneſs of his paſſion for Mary Ds-CLie- 
rob. To perceive what a ſoul inhabited 
that 
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that angelic frame; to hear that melodious 
voice; to touch that white and delicate hand; 
to behold the wind blowing about thoſe au- 

burn locks, and that moſt graceful frame ;— 
to fit by her, and receive her innocent atten- 
tions, were impoſſible, without drinking in- 

toxicating draughts of the moſt delicious 
poiſon ! But from her, unſuſpicious as ſhe 
was, he yet determined to conceal his im- 
prudent attachment. He confidered the de- 
ranged ftate of his affairs; be anticipated the 
oppoſition of Mrs. De-Clifford, and he fear- 
ed a rival, whom, though he deſpiſed, he 
knew too many at leaſt of the world would 
deem ſuperior in his pretenſions. But in- 
ſpired as he- was, (by the views they were 
contemplating, as Mary thought,) a melan- 


choly luſtre darted from his eyes, and the 


ſentiments he expreſſed were fo beautiful- 
ly plaintive, that ſhe felt a pleaſure hitherto 
unknown to her. Vet, though he endea- 
voured to conceal from her the cauſe of his 
uneaſineſs, there was ſomething ſometimes ſo 


gloomy in his ideas, as alarmed her, and ſhe 85 


wondered the more, becauſe the family miſ- 
— fortunes 
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fortunes to which ſhe had heard her brother 
allude, and ſome of which were moſt pro- 
| bably the grounds of his complaints, were 
the loſs of riches, which ſhe. conceived the 
elevated mind of Woodvile above — 
after. 


When he had new 6 i time 
in this myſterious way, he took out a pencil 
Juſt as they heard a loud crack behind them 
from the falling of a tree, and writing down 
the following _ *. gave them to her 


to read. 
f S O NN Ex. 


"Lond blows the wind ; the whiſtling woods among 
Whirl the fall'n leaves, andin the troubled ſky. 
Quick and portentous drive the clouds along, 
While o'er the graſs the hurried breezes figh : 

Anon, the fearful moment paſt, the ſun | 
Breaks through the . and the brightened 

ſtreams 
Roaring no more, in filent foleador run, 
While the white ſteeple glitters in his beams: 

Again the gloom collects, a louder groan 

Shakes all the groves, and down deſcends the rain; 
And ſtorms and ſunſhine mark by fits the day. 

Thus me by turns, oft penſive and alone, 

The paſſions rule; O who ſhall ſoothe the Pain 
Beneath whoſe threats my youthful hopes decay; ? 


Mary 


/ 
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Mary was pleaſed with the deſcription, un- 
fimſhed and rough as it was, but at the con- 
clufion ſhed a tear, which dropping on her 
handy Woodvile inſtantly kiſſed away. What- 
ever was the unhappineſs of Woodvile, ſhe 
telt a ſympathy which filled her with a deh- 
cious fort of ter:derneſs, that affected her 
frame with new ſenſations. Woodvile,” faid 
the, innocently putting her hand upon his, 
though her eyes were turned to the ground, 
«© you cannot be unhappy, that heavenly 
mind cannot be unhappy; but if you are“ 
ſhe heſitated 
« « Indeed 1Woodvite, I cannot bear you ſhould 
be unhappy.” He preſſed her hand, and 
| e hag to bear it, turned his face, 

and burſt into tears: then to recover him- 
ſelf, raking her arm under his, haſtened 
down the hill with her to another part of the 
park. Bur he was only nouriſhing his own 
woe :—he envied the ſcattered leaves, on 
which ſhe trod ;—and the very winds, that 
blew. upon her, and thought they became. 
ſanctified as they paſſed her. Once again in 
their return home they ſtopped at a favourite 
| — ©= 
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bench, md Mary ſtepped upon it to catch a 
ſight of Woodvile's venerable old feat at 
GRAFTON in the next county, of which 
fhe had ſo. often heard De- Clifford talk with 
rapture, and could juſt diſcover a glimpſe of 
a few of its talleſt trees in the horizon, when 
a ſudden guſt of wind had nearly blown her 


T5 backwards, had ſhe not been ſaved by be- 


ing caught in the arms of Woodvile. , She 
felt a diſtreſs fuch as ſhe had not often ex- 
perienced, and Woodvile not leſs agitated 
than herſelf, attempted to divert it, by re- 
2 turning to the ſubject of Grafton. 


They hurried on towards the houſe , while 
the ſky looked awefully gloomy, and the 
wind blew ſo by fits, that Mary could ſcarce 
ſupport herſelf but by the arm of Woodvile. 
She lamented the devaſtation that the blaſts 
made among the leaves, and beheld the arm 
of a favourite tree ſhivered off, but had no 
time to examine it for fear of the approach- 
ing ſtorm. When ſhe was ſafe in the 
houſe, ſhe was pleaſed with the loud tempeſts 
roaring round her, and enjoyed them the 
whole 
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whole evening, as a tremendous concert for 
moſt of the gentlemen after. the chace were 
engroſſed with the conviviality of the table, 
ſo that the ladies ſoon retired, and appeared 
not the reſt of the day. Mary went full of 
imagination to bed, and after a reſtleſs and 
feveriſh night, roſe early, and on looking out 
of her windows, experienced ſentiments which 
cloathed themſelves in the following lines — 


The morn, in dewy beauty Winde, 
Opes to illume the ſkirts of night, 
And deep behind the weſtern wood, : 
No more the half-pierc'd ſhadows brood : . 
Yet ſcarce the foot of Labor's feen 
Trailing his path in deeper green, 
While herds and flocks, uncall'd to gaze. 
At early wanderer, quiet graze. . 
O ſcenes of peaee, ye calm to reſt 
Th? uneaſy tremblings of my breaſt! 
Sprites, that, by midnight dark and lone, 
Haunted my tearful dame, are flown. 

 Sighing in concert with the blaſt, 
Round the tall battlements they paſt; . 
While I in feveriſh fancies toſt, 
Seemed in ſtrange diſtant countries loſt, 
By friends abandon'd, while the cry 
Of ſavage nations bade me dye. 
A heavenly youth aroſe to ſave 
The ſuff' rer from an early grave ; 
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Yet ſcarce the ſaviour ſeem'd to riſe, 
Ere cruel murder clos'd his eyes. 
Such were the fancies of the night,. | 
Sweet Morn, thou putt'ſ them all to flight! 
And, in their ſtead, a train I find 
Of ſoothing viſions fill my mind! 
Hours of my childhood, I renew 
' Fancies of rapture, as I view | 
- Von ſhelter'd bench, and y onder lawn 
Calls back a thouſand pleaſures gone. 
But ah! that wood, Whoſe tawny leaf 
Tho' beauteous, bears the ſhades of grief, 
Fills me with pains, I know not why, 
And every glance renews a figh. 
Thou fading year, does Fate ordain 
I ne*er ſhould view thy ſpring again ? 
Yet why, foreboding future ill, 
My ſoul with vain diſquiets fill? 
Methinks more bliſs is in my woe, 
Than all th* unmingled joys I e'er could know. 


She now ſtole into the park, and wan- 
dered about an hour before breakfaſt ; and 
at length heard the great bell in one of the 

towers ring as a ſummons. She had ſtrayed 
over the valley that croſſes the front of the 
houſe, as far as the oppoſite hill; it was. a 
bright clear morning, and at that diſtance 
the ſound was ſo pleaſingly ſoftened, that ſhe 
| - 
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had never heard it ring- half ſo romantically 
before. She haſtened home, and found moſt 
of the party aſſembled ; Mrs. . De-Clifford 
ſeemed in high ſpirits, but almoſt all the circle 
appeared unwell from the jollities of the 
preceding evening; and her brother look- 
ed agitated and unhappy ; yet he ſmiled 
with great affection on her, whoſe eyes 
and voice of tenderneſs, and ſweet at- 
tentions towards him, were the delight of 
all his friends; but ſhe was ſurprized not to 
find Woodvile in the room, though had 
not courage to aſł what was become of him. 
At length he entered, haſtily putting a letter 
into his pocket, and with a face of uncom- 
mon melancholy, yet mixed by fits with 
ſuch flaſhes of fire darting from his eyes, as 
filled the intelligent part of the room with 
apprehenſions. Mary turned pale; her ten- 
der heart was affected, yet, ſhe knew not 
why, ſhe endeavoured to conceal her emo- 
tion; ſhe ſtrove therefore not to turn her 
eyes towards him; now and then indeed ſhe 
caught his countenance, and then though it 
was wretched, there was an inexpreſſible ten- 
derneſs in it; but ſhe did not Go what De- 
: Clifford 
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Clifford and Hungerford perceived, ſome- 
times the moſt wild and furious looks as his 
face was turned from the company. Every 
one was afraid to aſk him queſtioas, but he 
foon rung the bell, and ordered his ſervants, 
and horſes. Then making a hurried apology, 
he told Mrs. De-Clifford ſudden buſineſs 
called him to Grafton. De-Clifford, Who 
had ſuppoſed a caufe of this kind, which 
he feared was but too well founded, deter- 
mined not to add to his uneaſineſs by renew- 
ing the fubject to him, but only aſked him, if 
he could be of any ſervice by accompanying: 
him. Fo which he anſwered, No,” in a firm, 
yet mournful tone. But Mary involuntarily 
cried out, Pray let my brother go with 
you--you are not well, Mr. Woodvile.” 
He bowed, and his countenance for the firſt 
time wore. a ſmile, but he inſtantly turned 
round, and walked to the window. As he 
looked out, there lay the arm of the tree 
| acroſs the avenue, that they had yeſterday 
paſſed juſt as it was blown down. This he 
could not bear, and his recovering counte- 


nance being torn with freſh emotions, he haſ-. 
440 tened 
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tened out of the room. Sir Peter Lumm 
had that morning told the party of his inten- 
tion to give a ball at Hawley, in about a 
fortnight, which he intended ſhould be very 
ſplendid, and had begged that Mary De- 


Clifford might honour him with her com- | 


pany, (though ſhe had never yet been intro- 
duced in public,) and hinted indeed that it 
was entirely given for her. Mary could not 
but be pleaſed at the thought; and her mo- 

ther was much flattered with the compliment. 
But Woodvile's s appearance had put all this 


out of their heads again: the horſes came tao 


the door, and haſtily taking his leave, he 
looked vith inexpreſſible anguiſh at Mary, 
and hurried out of the room. He mounted 
inſtantly, and was ſoon out of fight of the 
party, who watched him from the windows 
of the drawing room. 


| CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 
OE — - 


ARY, who as ſoon. as Woodvile was- 
gone, had left the room, ran into 
her apartment, and there ſaw from her win- 
dow, as he turned the corner of the Weſt - 
wood, the laft glimpſe of his figure. She 
ſat for ſome moments motionleſs, and at laft 
| burſt into a flood of tears :—yet why ſhould 
- ſhe be ſo affe&ted ?—ſhe had often ſeen him 
depart before without ſuch emotion but 
now he was unhappy—and could ſhe ſee the 
dear friend of her brother, with whom ſhe 
had ſpent ſo many hours of her happy child- 
hood, and whoſe elegant chearfulneſs had ſo 
oſten delighted the family circle, and could 
_ ſhe ſee him depart ſhe knew not whither, diſ- 
tracted with myſterious woe, and not be 
miſerable? 
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: miſerable ? Long did ſhe fit there loſt in her 
muſings, when De-Clifford called her to 
walk ;—he'found her with ſwoln eyes, from 
which ſhe had but juſt wiped the laſt tear; 
but as he knew the tenderneſs of her heart, 
and was himſelf ſo much affected with the 
event of the morning, he would not teaze 
her with queſtions, — Yet who ſhould ſhe meet 
in deſcending the ſtair caſe, but Sir Peter 
Lumm ? Againſt the impertinent enquiries 
of his countenance, ſhe felt, ſhe knew not 

why, uncommon diſtreſs, and pulling her 
bonnet as well as. ſhe could over her 
eyes, attempted to paſs him with as flight 
notice as poſſible, but he the more eagerly 
entered into converſation, and determined 
to join them in their walk. Even he had 
ſeemed to feel a momentary -chagrin at the 
melancholy of Woodvile, but I fear he 
ſhewed a deceitful face. He now began 
with the ſubje& of his intended ball, and 
diſplayed with all the triumph of fooliſh and 
vulgar vanity the ſplendor of the future en- 
tertainment; and then, as if the heart of 
Mary muſt dance with pleaſure at the de- 

| ſcription, 


— 
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a ſcription, looked in her face with a an air of | 
triumph for his reward. Yet what was his 
diſappointment when he perceived her fo 
abſent, that ſhe did not ſeem even to know 
what he was talking about, but had her eyes 
fixed at that moment upon a bench under 
a deep ſhade at a little diſtance, where, as 
they approached it, ſhe ſtooped down, and 

ſnatching up a piece of paper that lay among 
the leaves, haſtily put it into her pocket. 
Sir Peter's curioſity was enflamed, but ſhe 
would not ſhew it him ; he grew half-angry— 
© Some billet-doux of Woodvile's, I ſup- 

poſe,” ſaid he ſpitefully: —Mary bluſhed— 
De- Clifford reddened.—But it paſſed off — 
and ſhe "contrived to ſhorten the walk as 
much as ſhe could —— But Sir Peter de- 


terr1ined to be revenged. 


That day and the next paſſed without 
that good-humour and conviviality, that uſed 
to prefide at Woodlands. 


Berney therefore propoſed a ſcheme of 
paying him a viſit of a few days at a hunt- 
OP ing 
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ing box he had in another part of the coun- 
ty, and intreated the ladies to be of the party. 
Mrs. De-Clifford at firft declined, but upon 
perſuaſion yielded. So Berney left them that 
morning to prepare in his cottage for ſo large 
a party, and the next day, the whole circle 
ſet out, the ladies in a cloſe carriage with 
their own horſes; —and the gentlemen rode. 


Mary, though not in her uſual ſpirits, was 
pleaſed with the new ſcenery ſhe had an op- 
portunity of viewing. The road lay for 
many miles along ſome high ground, that 
roſe above the banks of a noble river, which 
was frequently hid from their ſight by inter- 
vening wood, through which a variety of 
openings continually diſplayed the blue ſur- 
face of the waters crowded with veſſels of all 
ſizes, ſome at anchor, and ſome gliding along 
with the moſt majeſtic motion, and diſplay- | 
ing their white fails to the fun. 


They dined at a large and famous inn up- 
on the road, ſtanding by itſelf, ſome miles 
from any town, at the edge of a wild com- 

F mon, 
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mon, planted thick with ancient oaks, that 
give it the appearance of that fort of foreſt, 
of which Mary had often read in her favorite 
romances. The indiſtinct fight of cottage 
children or of cattle, glancing among the 
trees at a diſtance in theſe open groves, had a 
very pictureſque effect, and ſoothed the pen- 
five mind of Mary, as ſhe ſet herſelf down 
at the window, whilſt dinner was preparing. 
This too ſhe remembered was a favourite 
ſpot of De-Clifford and Woodvile, whom 
ſhe had continually heard talk of it even 
from her childhood; for it was their frequent 
rendezvous after the fatigues of the chace, 
when it was too late to reach home. 


Juſt as they were departing, a hunting 
party arrived, whoſe horn ſounding in a 
moſt romantic manner acroſs the common, 
had called Mary to the window. The dogs. 
and men among the trees formed a. beautiful 
picture. The gentlemen paſſing by the win- 
dow where Mary was, had too much polite- 
| neſs to put her out of countenance by ſtaring, 
but could not avoid n attracted by her 

perſon. 
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perſon. She retired diſtreſſed; and when 
they left the room, ſaw a genteel young man, 
whoſe eyes had two or thre: times met her's, 
talking with Hungerford at the carriage-door, 
and as they approached to get into it, Hun- 
gerford introduced his eldeſt brother Lord 
Mol vxs, who ſeemed much pleaſed with 
the opportunity of fuch an acquaintance. 


They now haſtened on, as the dark was 
approaching, to Berney's box at Denham- 
hatch, where they arrived fate before ſeven 
o'ciock.-Berney had of courſe allotted a 
very good chamber for the ladies; and for 
the young men, as his houſe was ſmall, he 
made up ſuch beds as he could. — The even- 
ing paſſed in cards, while Mary in thoſe mo- 
ments, when by Sir Peter's engagements at 
the table, ſhe could ger rid of his tireſome 
talkativeneſs, contemplated from the win- 

dow by the light of the moon the new ſce- 
my around her. 


The next morning, when the roſe,.. ſhe. 
was delighted with the ſituation of the hole. 
= = It 


. 
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It ſtood near the top of a flope, that de- 
ſcended into a deep valley, which croſſed a 
long and mighty range of hills, and the front 
running parallel with the vale, commandedover 
an open downy country, a diſtant view of the 
broad ocean, expanding its blue waters to the 
horizon, while behind lay diſplayed on a 
wide flat beneath her, a rich woody ſcenery 
full of towns, and villages, and ſpires. The 
ſun, when ſhe firſt waked, had not long riſen, 

and a flame of gold formed a curtain behind 
the waves. Yeti in a few moments ſhe looked 
out, and fighed, when ſhe found not the be- 
loved objects of Woodlands, Here ſhe 
ſhould be obliged to be always in company : 
and though ſhe might enjoy theſe ſcenes 
alone, yet ſhe felt that ſociety diſturbed the 
- muſings ſhe loved, and now for the firſt time 
perceived that ſhe could ſometimes enjoy a 
proſpect or a walk better even without the 
company of De-Clifford. 


Perney, always good-humoured, and now 
enlivened by vanity, as ſoon as breakfaſt was 
over, ſhewed his ſtables, his garden, and his 
proſpects 


—_" 
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proſpects with conſiderable delight. The 
former were ſo neat, and cleanly, and con- 
tained two or three ſuch beautiful animals, 
that even Mary, no judge of thoſe matters, 
expreſſed her admiration. But Sir Peter 
Lumm contrived continually to introduce 
ſomething about Hawley; the largeneſs of 


his ſtud, and the convenience of his offices; 


then caſt an oblique look of enquiry at 
Mary, as if the ſplendor of his eſtabliſhment 
muſt be irreſiſtible. I cannot deny that her 
mother was too often pleaſed with his often- 
tation, and perhaps looked forward with ſome 
ſatisfaction to ſuch a ſettlement in future for 
her daughter: but to Mary he had formerly 
been infipid, and was at preſent diſguſting. 
Self-conceit however hid from him this mor 
tifying circumſtance and he increaſed rather 
than leſſened his aſſiduities; and even in 
caſes, which he could not miſeonſtrue, felt 
his paſſion inflamed by neglects. 


A hunting party on the ſecond morning 
releaſed the ladies for a few hours from a ſo- 
ciety become troubleſome to Mary, for the 

F 3 ſolitude 
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ſolitude ſhe loved. Then did ſhe wander out 
accompanied by her mother to enjoy from 
the top of the hills the bold ſcenery around 
her. It was a grey autumnal morning, and 
the ſea, of which ſhe commanded a vaſt 
reach, was almoſt a new object to her. Mrs. 
De-Clifford, who was a bad walker, reſted 
on a bench, while ſhe wandered forth, partly 
to explore new points of view, and partly 
perhaps to give an unreſtrained indulgence 
to the luxury of her own thoughts, in which 
tor ſome days ſhe had felt a more than uſual 
pleaſure.—But ſhe had ſeen two or three 
young men gallop by her at a diſtance on - 
the downs, and began to be alarmed. Once 
ſhe ſaw a figure ſhe thought ſhe knew ap- 
| proaching her, but it paſt her ſo faſt, that 
, ſhe was convinced ſhe was deceived, yet was 
ſo frightened ſhe had nearly fainted. Not 
thinking herſelf therefore ſecure in theſe un- 
known parts, ſhe was haſtening back to Mrs. 
De-Clifford, when ſhe was overtaken and ad- 
dreſſed by an elegant young man on horſe- 
back, whom ſhe immediately knew to be. 
Lord Mor xxs. He had been delighted 

with 
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with her beauty the other day at the inn, 
and had determined therefore to take the 
advantage of his brother Hungerford's ac- 


quaintance to pay a viſit at Denham-hatch, 
before the part had left it. But the meeting 


Miſs De- Clifford on this ſpot, and by herſelf 
too, was an unexpected pleaſure. The freſh- 
neſs of the morning air had given a double 
luſtre to her beauty, and careleſs and diſhevel- 
led by the wind as her graceful figure ap- 
peared, Lord Molyns thought her the moſt 
perfect angel he had ever ſeen. He alighted 


from his horſe, and begged leave to attend 


her back to Mrs. De Clifford. He was un- 
der no difficulty in finding converſation, for 
he wanted not confidence: his perſon was 


ſo agreeable, and his manners ſo lively, in- 


finuating, and exquiſitely poliſhed, added to 
very good natural abilities, that .he had 
been a general favourite with the women. 


He knew how to accommodate, and never 


offended by vanity or oftentation. But with 
all this, he was at the bottom, expenſive, un- 
principled, and profligate in the extreme ,— 
ſo much ſo, that his brother Hungerford, 
<> who 
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who knew he had no heart, and who was 
himſelf all openneſs and generoſity, aſſociated 
with him, as little as poſſibly he could with 
ſo near a relation. Yet as few knew his cha- 
racter, he thought himſelf bound not to di- 
vulge the ſecret. 
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Mary felt a prejudice in favor of the bro- 
ther of Hungerford, and liſtened not without 
pleaſure to his converſation. She enquired, 
if he had before paſſed her, at ſome dif- 
tance, that morning, but he aſſured her he 
was then come ſtrait from the inn, where he 
had the honor of ſeeing her the other day. 
She was naturally ſuperſtitious and had been 
uneaſy at the figures ſhe had ſeen near her, 
but on the arrival of Lord Molyns had been 
ſatisfied; now however her fears revived, 
though of courſe ſhe ſaid nothing about 
them. At length ſhe diſtinctly ſaw a horſe- 
man in a blue coat on the flope of the hill at 
a diſtance, and pointed him out to Lord 
Molyns, who plainly diſcerned him alſo, 
but on their ſtopping to look, the figure as 
if aware of it, turned his horſe, and fo pre- 

cipitately 
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cipitately galloped down the hill, that they 
every moment expected he would break his 
neck. At length they ſaw him arrive ſafe 
at the bottom and leap over an high hedge 
into à lane, in which he dilappeared; and 
then they walked forward. 


Lord Molyns ſeemed to think no more 
about it, but Mary was evidently much agi- 


tated, and though ſhe ſoon recovered herſelf 


ſufficiently to conceal her farther feelings, 
could not get the circumſtance out of her 


mind for days. Mrs. De-Clifford, at ſeeing 


them approach, could not gueſs at her 1 


daughter's companion, but was much pleaſed, 
as they came nearer, to recognize Lord 


houſe, and ſpending the morning with them, 
was near eclipſing her favorite Sir Peter. 


Berney, on coming home, invited him to 


dinner, to which he ſtaid, and added to the 


conviviality of the circle. Moſt of the com- 


pany were pleaſed with him, and even inno- 


cent Mary felt flattered by his compliments. 
But 


Molyns, who accompanied them to the 


— —— — — ee —— — — — — — oc —— —e— 
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But Sir Peter fat ſullen, and overawed: and 
afterwards ſhewed ſuch a childiſſi jealouſy, 
as raiſed the laugh, and the contempt of al- 
moſt the whole company. The dark came; 
it was a diſmal night, wet, and windy, yet, 
as there was no room in the houſe, Lord 
 Molyns, with a proper ſpirit, that again 


raiſed the boyiſh envy of Sir Peter, mounted 


his horſe to ride ten miles, through bye, and 
unknown roads. 


Mary, whoſe ſpirits had been a little re- 
vived by the chearfulneſs of the circle retired 
wearied and melancholy to bed. — Wild 
dreams diſturbed her reft, and ſhe walked 


Hungerford in the morning perceived her 
heavy eyes, and with thoſe polite and bene- 
volent, yet unobtruſive attentions, which diſ- 
tinguiſhed him, attempted to amuſe her. 
He had taken it into his head, that ſhe was 
more than commonly pleaſed witch Lord 
 Molyns, a circumſtance, which, knowing 
his brother's character, gave him ſome un- 

eaſinels. 
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eaſineſs. He attempted therefore, in the 
morning walk they took together, by ſome 


deep yet very delicate railtery to penetrate 


her thoughts. But of his ſufpicions ſhe was 
ſo little conſcious, that ſhe did not even 
underſtand him. On then they ſtrayed along 
the hills, ſometimes looking at the diſtant 
and troubled ocean, and ſometimes on the 
woody wilds on the other fide. But Mary 


loved better to talk of the old haunts at 
Woodlands, 


When they came to one of the benches, 
on which ſhe had far for ſome time muſing 
the day before, ſhe again took the opportu- 
nity of reſting there, to contemplate one of 
the fineſt views which that high ground com- 
manded, Here ſhe almoſt inſtantly ſaw a 
folded piece of paper ſtuck into one of the 
crevices, which ſhe had the curioſity to take 
up, and open. It contained the following 


lines written in a very haſty and Irregular 
hand. 


SONNET. 
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SONNET. 


Croſs theſe lone downs th' unhappy wanderer ſtrays, 
Views the ſeas ſpread, and hears the billows roar, 
While no kind friend his moody footſteps ſtays, 
Or ſeeks his boſom's quiet to reſtore, — 
Perchance, O Stranger, ſhould'ſ thou find theſe lays 
Shed tears of pity as thou read*ſ them o'er; 
For dark and gloomy paſs his tedious days, 
While years of loſt delight his thoughts deplore. 
She, heavenly angel—(ah! in vain the thought 
Theſe myſtic lines will ever meet her eyes —) 

Sees the wing'd moments ſpeed with rapture fraught, 
And, loſt in flattery, dreams not of his fighs! 
Yet ſhe perchance will drop a precious tear, 
When calm at length he reſts upon his bier. 


She read them haſtily over, turned very 
pale, and could ſcarce conceal from Hunger- 
ford, to whom ſhe gave them, her emotion. 

But Hungerford, from whom they ſeemed 
to gain but very ſlight notice, ſoon returned 

them with a laugh at the loveſick ſwain, who 
penned them, adding that they were pro- 
bably copied from ſome of the many fooliſh 
love-books of a circulating library. Mary, 
who thought otherwiſe, ſaid nothing, but 
putting them into her pocket, became very 
penſive all the way home. She thought ſhe 

knew 
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knew the hand; ſhe thought ſhe traced the | 
ſtyle ; and had an indiſtind confufon f 
ideas, which ſhe felt ſhe ſcarce dared, if ſhe 
could, to reduce to clearneſs. She recollected 
the horſeman that haunted the ſpot the day 
before. Yet it could not be -Woodvile, for 
he was at Grafton;—and if -it was, what 
could he mean? How could the ſituation 
deſcribed be that of Woodvile? With whom 
could he be in love? Her heart alternately 
ſickened and thrilled at the idea. Then 
Woodvile miſerable, Woodvile jealous and 
deſerted,” occurred to her. But who could 
be hard-hearted to Woodvile? She was con- 
ſcious not herſelf—and again, felt a fick-' 
nefs, ſuch as till that day ſhe had never ex- 
perienced. From that moment a mixture 
of incoherent feelings ſo harraſſed her, that 
after dinner ſhe complained of the head- 
ache, and Joined 1 8 2 no more that 
a_ | 


The next morning ſhe roſe after a reft- 
leſs night, that had however been relieved 


at intervals with dreams ſoothing to her ima. 
G |  gination 
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gination, „e out by herſelf 10 
brace her ſhattered nerves with the freſhneſs 


of cke early air. Loſt in her muſings, ſhe 
had almoſt involuntarily reached the old 
walls without knowing: it. The egurrence 
ok; yeſterelage was prefeac to her mind. But 
wha could be the object of Woodvile's at- 
tachment? She could find no reaſon to think 
it; was. herfelf. - Yet Rill che lines muſt be 
Woedvile's— and ſha, who had engaged his 
hatta muſk live, hercabaomz -ſhe then re- 
collected his abrupt and myſterious depar- 
ture from Woodland. and turning ber eyes 
again upon the country. around ber, felt an 
; infant ſinking at her heart, and. hated, the 
aer wick ſuch 
admiration. | 1 


Theſe ideas were 8 to be endur- 
ed: ſhe turned her thoughts ta more plealing 
images; ſhe recollected his conſtant attenti- 
ons to her; his looks of ineffable ſweetneſs, 
whenever they heamed on her; his canverſa- 
tion with her in che window of the drawing- 
room che evening before del wn. ; 

aA [of 
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2 faint and ſick hope of the knew not what 
played Wout Her Heart. Yer why? Could 
ſhe find comfort in che thought that Wood- 
vile was unhappy ? Then again his image 
wandering melancholy and alone, over this 
wild country, wo renal to peak to, und per- 
haps no houſe to defend him frorm the ſtorms, 
overwhelmed her tender fancy; Jet thoughts 
ſtill more dreadful recurred toher--"Weodvile 
angry, and unforgrving---ſhe could bear any 
thing rather than the anger of Wovdvile. 
She burſt into tears, and reſted for Tome 
moments on the bench, and then feeling 
herſelf a little celieved by the balmy air of 
one of the moſt beautiful autumnal morn- 

ings, that ever were Teen, vented her heart 

in the following lines. | | 


* 
New Ad des 318 
. How bright the Face of heaven THT TS 
Yet what avails ir to the woe 

Of never being for given? 
Methinks the yellow lights, that fic 
Upon the fading grove, __ 
The penſi ve mourner would befitt. | 

* wails her hapleſs love! 8 
2 3 Yet: 
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Let naught on earth ean cure my care, 
I V'anothet's days have elouded with, deſpair: 
1. _ AI! Mt | 
But 1,—alas! could 1 7 ena 
_ "Have caus'd the — grief, 
Who, did he for a moment ſigh, 
TH Could weep for his relief? 17 

O thou, whoſe heavenly tongue fo oft 
| I've heard with rapt amaze,” 
1 Whoſe thoughts divine, and accents ſoft 

Have charm'd my childiſh days! 

I n&er could think thy warier fight _ 

"3 Fry 's fimple form could. q ever find delight. _ 


92? 0201 86 <5; 110 en nan, 
een dee bee 191192 
Tet in the thought I feel! 3 

wh A pleaſare mingled with the pain, 

That half my grief would heal. : 

For ſure it may not be too latt /, 
Since Angels guard him round; 

And, if with ſuch a power kind Fate 

This little form has crown'd, 

Bleſt were my voice his pangs to-calm, ' _ 
And in .his boſom's ſtorms theſe tears r 


balm! | 
Wo! 655. 2992.10) 
Yet whither does he firay?o' | 
Perchance in woods alone 4 
He hears, throughout the mournful . 
The bending foreſl groan; 5 
P 
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Or on yon cliffs Ruptabious ſteep 
His liſtleſs lititbs ny whit, 
While loud upon the tftibfed tees = 

Oh Heaven, the gentle yotth defend, 
Leſt wild W 
ſend! 
V. 


Perchance in ſimmering gde 
„ lonely Moon he woes, 
Till, as its er radiance fakes, 
He, mid deſcending dews, 
In diſmal darkneſa wanders n 
Thro* dreary paths unknown <= 
' Th vain he prays for choarful davis. 
_ Unheard he pours his aaa 
While I, if I have caus'd his pain, 
Bid not this betle yoics call back his peace again. 
24.1: Wh: 5 
But ——— tongus 
Th' attention ne er could raiſe - 
Of him, whoſe Iyre divine has rung 
Wich heavenly angels” praiſe: 
Ne'et could this Hrrbe 8 
Fm chat exalted heart, 
Nor could rhefe mexpreffive eyes 
A paſſion there unpart.— 
Of flattery born, begone, ye Feats, 


For fardly Mary's ſhape is guilefeſs of kis eats? 
G 3 VII. 
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Then hail, autumnal gleams, 
Aud ſoothe this heart to peace! 
| Your beauty to n ſeems, + 
From tortures a releaſe. oy 
Ve glittering ſpires, and y ellow woods, 
Mid ſcatter'd hamlets gay; | 
And ye, ye calm and ſpreading floeds, 
That ſparkle with the day, | 
a With you, in ſolitude be mine 
To nurſe my mufing ſoul with Fancy*s dreams divine ? 


— 
1 


But theſe were truly the viſions of a poeteſs. 
| Nothing would have added leſs to the peace 
of Mary, diffdent as ſhe was, than the con- 
 viction that ſne had no charms to pleaſe 
| Woodvile, and that his heart was devoted to 
another. But in the unaffected deſire for 
his happineſs, and the confuſed and almoſt 
oppoſite wiſhes of her own boſem, ſhe felt 
an anarchy, which rendered her completely 
ignorant of the requiſites to her own com- 


fort. She returned, muſing to the houſe, 


ſometimes loſt in pleaſing melancholy, and 
ſometimes diſtracted with images of unmixed 


pain. The party at Berney's was become 
veariſome to her; and ſhe was delighted to 


hear 


— 


— 
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hear the next day fixed for their return 
home. Yet once again early on the morn- 
ing of their departure did ſhe viſit the bench 
upon the downs, but no traces of human 
figures were now to be ſeen there; they were 
deſerted, and lonelxa. and. ſhe delighted to 
return to her favourite haunts at Woodlands. 
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ſime moment the clock on the great tower 
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HEN Woodvile fo abruptly left 
Woodlands, he had, as De-Clifford 
fuppoſed, been called to Grafton by a letter 
from his ſteward on ſome diſagreeable emer- 
gency of his affairs. It was night before he 
got there: for though by fits he had rode 
faſt, his horſe had often for miles together 
moved a foot-pace without his being aware 
of -it. The moon roſe, before he entered 
tte vaſt foreſt, in which his ſear is ſituated. 

When he arrived near enough the houſe, to 
ſee the reflection of her beams upon the 
broad water of the moat, and heard at the 


of the inner quadrangle ſtrike ten, redoubled 
as it was by the diſtant echoes of a clear, and 
ſtill evening, enthuſiaſtic affection for his na- 

. tive 
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tive ſpot, the long, long refidence of his re- 

: nowned anceſtors ; a painful pleaſure on look- 
ing back to the days of his childhood, with 

which that ſcene and that ſound was ſo 

ſtrongly aſſociated in his fancy ; contraſted 
wich the gloomy profpetts of the future, 
made an impreſſion on his mind, which was 
never eraſed. Ain he was waked from a 
reverie, as, his horſes hoofs echoed on the 
dme. bridge; ; and at the familiar ſound re- 
Uo! once more of the paſt, mehed His 
countenance, which he had but juſt time to 
ed cr quadran- 

| gles, 6 th” N. Ta 2 SS met 
him on the upper ſtep of the long and 
- gloomy old hall. They, received him with 
great affeQtipn, which he: returned as well as 
he could, but finding his broken ſpirits un- 
able to throw a veil over bis unhappineſs for 
à long time, ſoon made the fatigue of a long 
ride an excuſe for retiring to bed; and as he 


i paſt:along the long gallery, amid three cen- 


tuxies of portraits of Beauty, Herciſin, and 
"IT 2 blood of the Plan- 


tagenets, 
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tagemets, and Tudors, be ſgbed for the di- 
_-mninithed 1 f the houſe of Maar 
v. 50141 — Tr, 15 27 | L 


| ä e 
1 which; had ſhone for two hundred 


veats in the higheſt ranks'with undiminiſhed 
| luſtre, and under whoſe patronage had been 
foſtered one of the brighteſt luminaries of 
the, Engliſh language. She had-an Houſe in 
Os but uſually — her daughters ſpent 
the ſummer months wich ber fon at Grafton. 


my Woodvile wis EY fiſter.. 
Fer a airy vivacity 105856 4 pleafing contralſt 
io the energetic enthuſiaſin of ber brother. 
She often laughed with lively railfery at he 
 Uullneſs of the old mahfon at Grafton, and 
her brother was frequently pleaſed with the 
good natured humout, withwhichthedeſcribed 
its moat, its draw-bridee, ids dark paſlages, 
and gloomy windgws, - She: had now: οnͥ 
-pter6d er mneteemb gear) an might. Well 
de called hahdſome! A clear brown com- 
dernen A het beantifal hair; eaprofliye- 
yes, 


« , 
* 
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eyes, and an elegant, though nat tall, figure, 
had gained her no inconſiderable admiration, 
in the circles of London. She had; with all 

her atrineſs, a very tender heart, and doated 
upon her eccentric, and often melancholy, 
brother. Penetrating therefore as ſhe was, 
ſhe had perceived, and been exquiſitely hurt 
at, che dejection of his mind. As foon then 
as ſhe. had riſen. in the morning, ſhe tap- 
ped = bis door. but hearing no anſwer, and 
perceived it ajar,, pulhed, 1 it . but found 
not her brother there. 


Reſtleſs and miſerable, he had early left his 
bed, and was haſtening i into the fareſt through 
the hall, when as the morning ſun ſat upon. 
the oriel window, full of paiated glaſs, his 
eyes were. arreſted with the arms of Wood- 
. vile, and De-Clifford impaled together, and 
twice repeated; with which his attention was 
ſo engaged, that be threw himſelf down upon 
the great oak table at the top of the ball, on. 
which our EDWARDS, and our HENRYS, 
had fo often feaſted, and gazing with eyes 
that ſoon ceaſed to ſee, was for a long time 

loft 
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loft in his own contemplations, till his fiter 
Elinor returning from his chamber-door in 
ſearch of him, rouſed him from his ee Prog 
Dear brother,” ſhe cried, you are not 
N well.” He ſtarted at the ſound of her 
hs voice: ſurely” ſhe continued you- do 
not ſeem well.“ Oh yes, Ellen,“ (for 
ſo he always called her,) „“ Oh, yes, Ellen, 
«1 am,” faid he ſomewhat confuſedly, but 
4 was admiring che beauty of che ſun thro? | 
et that painted window.” Very fine in- 
«© deed” ſhe replied a little archly, « hut 
don't you think it would be finerthro' a Vene- 
te tian blind in the ſtreets of London? 
« Ellen” anſwered he, with ſome energy, 
e at the lofs of that window, I would not 
« buy the fineſt houſe that London can pro- 
ce duce.” Oh, don't be angry, brother,” 
| ſhe rejoined, © but I own I ſee no pleaſure 
6 in theſe ancient ſcrawls , by way of painting; 
10 Land I can't ſee it much ſignifies, what 
6 were the names and arms of my grandmo- 
wh thers, and great grandmothers—whether 
46 they were Stafford, or Scales, or Stanley, 
* or Brandon, or Clifford - whether they were 
6e crofles, 
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* crofies, or ſcallop-ſhells, or ſtags heads, 
<.or lions, or checquers. He blaſhed, 
and then turned pale.—** But perhaps, the 
continued with a fly look in his face, you 

** mean they ſhould ſave trouble, and conſi · 
as der themasthe ſymbolsaftmodernalliances.” 


the {heme hs the houſe, who, 
ce though her arms are not to be found 
* among the hideous figures of that win- 
< dow, will I hope make you ample amends 
* by her perſonal attractions, and put all 
* your fooliſh veneratian for antiquity out 
* of your head.” Woodvie was dilpleaſed 
with her levity, and looked almoſt angrily 
in her face. She had ſenſibilicy with all her 


airineſs , and felt corrected. 


_ Woedvile let her, Ry trolled out into 


the foreſt. The pinnacles and battiements 
. 


| * 1 ſuppoſe ſhe alluded to the De- Clifford arms, 
„ . | 


=" moat, 
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moat; and through the miſts of the dewy 
morning, half-pierced by the brightneſs of the 
riſing fun, the old manſion roſe like a ſcene 
of enchantment. The. wet leaves that were 
ſtrewed thick beneath his feet, ſent up a fra- 
grance as he trod on them, which reminded 
him of former days, and he ſighed again 
from the bottom of his heart, as he looked 
up at the towers of Grafton. At that mo- 
ment his ſiſter Elinor with another lady 
under her arm was at his elbow, and he 
ſtarted as her well-known voice introduced 

to him Emily Barnard. Diſtreſſed and 
aſhamed, he bowed reſpectſully, but felt a 
momentary indignation at his wicked ter 


for the 1 „ 


Emily Barnard, G. daughter of a rich 
merchant, had a commanding perſon, and a 
livelineſs of eye, that it was difficult to eſcape. 
Her affectation was to be a woman of faſhion; 
of this, though ſhe had ſome underſtanding, 
ſhe was continually talking; and under the 
eaſe and indifference affected on this account, 
endeavoured to hide the ſtrong natural ſen- 

| fibilities 
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Gbilities of her heart. There was now a play- 


fulneſs in che manner of her, and her friend, 


which quite overcame the preſent melan- 
choly humour of Woodvile. He eſcaped 
therefore from them, as ſoon as he could, 
and, to the exceſſive mortification of Miſs 
Barnard's vanity, appeared not at n 


till it was nearly over. 4 


Mrs. Woodvile was affected by the pal- 
lid and worn looks of her beloved ſon, for 
whoſe indignant paſſions and prevalent ima- 
gination ſhe was in continual terror, but en- 
quired in vain for the cauſe of his uneaſineſs, 
ſince from her Woodvile, and the ſteward, 
kept any little diſtreſs in his affairs with in- 

violable ſecrecy. Miſs Barnard, who excel 


for the neglect ſhe had received; and on 


the harpſichord which ſtood in the little 


breakfaſt- room, where they were fitting, 
played a lively air or two, with which 
Woodvile ſeemed fo little pleaſed, that he 
had firſt riſen in reſtleſs agitation from his 


2 and was now, as ſhe perceived, leaving 
the 


H 2 
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led in muſic, determined to make. amends 
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the toom, when fhe changed her hand to 

ſore exquiſitely melancholy notes, accom- 
panied with faint tones of a moſt plaintive 
voice, at which he firſt ſtood with the door 
in his hand, and then, as if aſhamed of him- 
felf, dropped upon a chair in a corner of the 
room, when, as the little ſorcereſs perceived 
the 8 charm prevail, ſhe exerted fill more 


her uncommon powers, till by degrees he 
glided into the ſeat by the ſide of the harp- 


fichord, and leaning his head an his arm, 
raifed it not again without her having the 


triumph, by an obhque glance, to obſerve the 
wet traces af fallen tears in either eye. | 


DR dee eee -n the aerial 
is end ave. a — 
the little proje&:ng gothic window, that 
overhangs the moat, and then, when the 
ladies appeared to be quite aus of his way, 
ſtrolled out again through the hall, and 
_ quadrangle, over the draw-bridge, into the 
toreft, and as he again looked round and 
— — * 
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ib and recollected again the many 
buſy ſplendors, with which it formerly had 
been honoured, vented his feelings in his uſual | 
manner by recourſe to poetry, ** pro- ö 
duced the enſuing ines. | 


ON N E r. 


Te ieder towers, theſe waters deep ſurround, 
That, age ſucceeding age, the foreſt-ſhades 
Of von romantic wilds have proudly crown'd! 
I he voice of revelry no more invades 
Your dreary courts; nor yet with tuneful ſound 
Do royal Edwards woce the Aonian maids 
To melt the fair, who on their ſuit has frown'd ;* 
But, ſhook by Time and Fate, your Glory fades. * 
No more ſhall Beauty with her winning eyes 
Brighten your halls, and o'er your feaſts preſide, 
But fad and lonely while your maſter flies 
O'er diſtant lands, his ſorrows to divide, | 
Silence ſhall reign along your cheerleſs walls, 
Save when diſturbd'd by wendy ſpirits calls. 


But theſe Aights of fancy were not cas 5 
to be indulged ; duty and affection de- 


manded other - exertions ; 3 bis mother ex- 
pected his company; his liſters -were not 


* Alluding, I ſuppoſe, to the coun between 
Edw. * and Elizabeth Woodvile. 3 
* 
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eafy without his converſation; and Emily 
Barnard was ariming all the artflery of her 

eyes for conqueſt. He returned therefore to 

tte houſe, and by a forced cheerfulneſs at- 
tempted for a time at leaft to expell the 
image that engroſſed his ſoul. But how un- 

pleaſant now was the vivacity of Elinor; 

ho infipid was the coquetry of her friend 
A day or two paffed in this way, during 

which he ſeĩzed every moment he could gain 
to himſelf, 40 indulge in his favourite mę- 
lancholy; but to Miſs Barnard the triumph 
became more defirable, as it feemed leſs 

_ eaſy, and ſhe increaſed in her attentions, till 
her heart became half interefted. She ceaſed. 
to talk of ham with Elinor; and inſtead of 
lively rencontres contrived by two . giddy - 

girls, ſhe ſtole out by herſelf to croſs his 
walks in the foreſt, and once or twice, as if 

by aceidem, met him in the long gallery by 
moonlight. There was ſomething luxurious 

im hey perſon 5 her eyes were full and volup- 

wous, and the penſtve caft of her counte- 

nance became her better than the gay. She 

1 to find out the tone 

of 
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of his mind, and contrived continually to 
throw out ſentiments, in which he was at 
this time particularly delighted to find a 
ſympathy with hirnſelf, and by which ſhe 
ſo far gained his confidence as a friend, that 
ſhe ſometimes flattered herſelf it was the co- 
incidence of love. But the had by ſome art 
drawn from his ſiſter, who had attem pted to 
conceal from her very carefully her o-. | 
ideas on this point, the ſuſpicion of his at- | 
tachment to another ; and had alfo an opi- 
nian that it was to a fiſter of his friend De- 
Clifford; yet of her ſhe had ſome doubts, | 
becauſe ſhe had heard ſhe was then no more 
than fixteen, and had been ſo far from be- 
ing hitherto introduced into the world, that 


. means did the comtrive, RY which 
1| #0 prove her opinion; ſometime as if by ac- 
3 cident ſhe dropped the name of Mary De- 
Clifford, and ſometimes did ſhe launch out 
in ratffery at the accompliſhments of an in- 
fpid girl of ſtxteen, who had been immured 
* her life in the old family manſion in the 
country. 
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country. At theſe times it was with difh- 
culty that ſhe could conceal from herſelf the 
colour that one while fluſhed his cheeks, 
and at another the indignation, that darted 
from his eyes. But the allurements ſhe diſ- 
played were ſuch, that it was difficult for 
him always to avoid her, and till more dif- 
ficult always to be angry. Her paſſions were 
now really engaged; and indeed there was 
ſomething in the expreſſion and manners of 
. -Woodvile, ſo irreſiſtible, that, wherever he 
did not raiſe hatred by filent and unmixed 
contempt, (to which perhaps he was a little 
too much addicted, ) he was almoſt certain in 
an uncommon degree to intereſt. He could 
not but obſerve that, on every opportunity, 
his mother and ſiſters were very ſtrong ad- 
vocates in favour of Emily; and the con- 
flicts, to which this ſituation continually re- 
duced him, almoſt drove him at times to 
phrenzy. Miſs Barnard, among other arts 
by which ſhe now ſtrove to undermine Mary 
De- Clifford, attempted to raiſe his diſlike of 
her by awakening his jealouſy. But ſhe was 
caught in her own trap. It was evident in- 
deed 
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deed that he was ſufficiently affected by it: 
he diſcovered through the whole remainder 
of the day the diſorders of his mind; and the 
next morning early, having left a meflage 
with his own ſervant for his mother, that he 
ſhould be abſent a few days on bufinefs, took 
his horſe, and diſappeared. Emily was truly 
affected, when ſhe came down, to breakfaſt, 
and heard of his haſty departure; and ſoon 
ftealing up into her own room. to vent her 
tears, blamed herſelf a thouſand times; and 
then, as if recolle&ing herſelf, cried out, in 
n WES 


„ But now be's gone, _ wy dalatrous VE. 
« Muſt ſanctify his image.“ 


Eves es S 
moon ſhining on the waters by night, ſeemed 
now ta be pleafing images: and the dreams 
of crowded ftreets and brilliant affembhes 


no longer haunted her fancy, 


Seas days elapſed, and Woodvile at 
length returned; but oh! how altered} 


Wh fallen cheeks, 7 almoſt burſting out 
| e 
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of his head, diſhevelled hair, and all his 
dreſs completely neglected. Sometimes he 
ſat for an hour together as uninoved and as 
mute as a ſtatue; and now and then would 
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talk with ſuch energetic melancholy, as, 


though the ſublimity of his ideas was almoſt 
ſuper- human, was ſo affecting, as to be be- 
yond the endurance of a mind of much ſen- 
fibility. Emily meanwhile was nouriſhing 
love and deſpair together; and was diſplay- 
ing every female art to engage the notice of 
the object, by whom ſhe was attracted. 
Sighs, looks, a beautiful boſom half diſ- 
5 while it beat with me and a 


| gaged heart of Woodvile. A ſweet voice, 


dat could drop occaſionally in half. veiled 


expreſſions the tendereſt things, often diſ- 
played itſelf in the moſt plaintive ſongs, and 
a hand and arm extremely white and deli- 
cate drew ſuch notes from the harpſichord, 
as often pierced his melancholy ſoul. But 


theſe things only added to his unhappineſs : 


the aſſiduity of her attentions might for a 
moment be endured while ſhe artfully con- 
80 trived 
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trived to bring before his mind Mary De- 
Clifford liſtening to the flattery of another; 
but then again the ſimple form of Mary De- 
Clifford in all her angelic purity of mind 
and perſon recurred to his fancy, and at the 
ſight of Emily Barnard it was difficult to 
repreſs his diſguſt. | 


Where art thou, Mary, pure as fair, 
And fragrant as the balmy air, 
That, pafling, ſteals upon its wing 7 
The varied perfumes of the Spring? 
With tender boſom, white as ſnow; 
With auburn locks that freely flow - 
Upon thy marble neck ; with cheeks, 3 
On which the bluſh of morning breaks; | 
Eyes, in whoſe pure and heavenly beams 
The radiance of enchantment ſeems ; | 
A voice, whoſe melting tones would ſtill 
The madneſs of Revenge from ill; 
A form of ſuch a graceful mould, 
We ſcarce an earthly ſhape beho 
A mind of ſo divine a fire, | : 
As angels only could inſpire ?— i 
Where art thou, Mary ? For the ſod : 
Is hallow'd, where thy feet have trod; 
And every leaf that's touch'd by thee, 


— 


Is ſanctiſied, ſweet maid, to me. 
Where doſt thou lean thy penſive head ? 
Thy tears what tender tale can ſhed? 


Where 
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Where doſt thou ſtretch thy ſnowy arm, 
And with thy plaiative accents harm? 
But hold! that image through my frame 
Raiſes a wild tempeſtuous flame. 

Oh! Mary, Mary, let the tale 

Of luckier votaries prevail, 
And happier, happier days be thine : 
But woes and phrenzy muſt be mine. 


- It was thus that he vented his feelings on 
this occaſion, and by the practice of this fa- 
vourite talent, in which he often found it eaſier 
to expreſs his thoughts, than in proſe, ſome- 
times ſoftened, though he could not cure, the 
anxieties of his mind. 


— 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. Iv. 


MARY De-Clifford meanwhile was in- 


protection of her brother, whoſe party had now 
left him, though ſometimes interrupted by Sir 
Peter Lumm; the neighbourhood of whoſe 
ſeat at Hawley gave him frequent opportu- 


nities of viſiting her. The intercourſe was 


encouraged by Mrs. De-Clifford, whoſe ſon 
however continually expreſſed ſuch a fatigue 
and diſguſt with the repetition of his com- 


pany, that, had it not been for her remon- 


ſtrances, he would often have ſhewn it in his 
_ - preſence. The winds were now rapidly 
ſtripping from the trees the remains of the 


foliage, which lay thickly ftrewed every 


I where 


Du 


| dulging herſelf in her native ſhades of 
Woodlands, often wandering out under the 
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where upon the ground : the ſun grew faint- 
er; and the air became frequently ſharp and 
cold. Yet nothing could prevent Mary 
from her favourite walks; unleſs now and 
then the fear of being obtruded upon, when 
alone there, by Sir Peter, at whoſe importu- 
nate attentions ſhe felt averfion, and whoſe 
very touch ſhe thought injurious to the ſanc- 
tity of the paſſion ſhe now could not con 

cal from herſelf that ſhe nouriſhed for 
'Woodvite. This paſſion was of a nature 
more gentle, than that which Woodvile, in 


"conſequence of particular circumſtances, felt 


-for her: his, though it ſometimes filled his 
fancy with images of delight, was too often 
mixed with gloomy fears of the future, with 
wild jealouſies, and impetuous torments; 
her attachment on the other hand was ex- 
quiſitely tender and luxurious; and though 
it was now and then mixed with ſome doubts 
and fears, altogether tinged her imagination 
with new colours, threw a ſort of fairy light 
cover all the ſcenery around her, and gave 
ſuch a n thrill through her delicate 
frame 
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frame as cauſed ſenſations, which language 
has no power to deſcribe. 


De-Clifford began now to perceive ſome- 
thing of diſtreſs in Mary's eyes and manner, 
as he mentioned the name of Woodvile ; and 
her mother was continually launching out in 
raillery at the uſeleſſneſs of imagination and 
brilliant talents without the ſenſe that ſhines 
in the common intercourſe of ſociety, and 
of the folly of the pride of blood without an 
eſtate ſufficient to ſupport its pretenſions, 
and then caſt enquiring eyes upon the coun- 
tenance of Mary, as ſhe dropped the fated 
name of Woodvile. 


T be time for Sir Peter's ball now ap- 
proached. Moſt female minds at her age 
would have danced with pleaſure at the 
thought of it. But her love of ſolitude 
was now encreaſed by the impreſſions of her 
heart, Yet ſhe pined for the fight of Wood- 
vile, whom at ſome happy moments ſhe 
flattered herſelf ſhe might meet there. Every 
bench on which ſhe had fat with him; every 

oy view 
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view ſhe had contemplated with him; ail 

every walk, in which ſhe had liſtened to his 
converſation was now become ſacred to her; 
and every moment ſhe could gain to herſelf 
to retrace the ſteps they had trod together, 
was the greateſt enjoyment ſhe had. 'The 
haſty progreſs of winter, whoſe change had 
formerly delighted her, now gave her pain, 
for it often prevented her favourite walks. 
The dark cold days of November chilled 
her delicate frame, and often hid in deep 
miſts the diſtant trees of Grafton, to which 
her eyes were continually turned. Now and 
then indeed the laſt ſoftened gleams of Au- 
tumn upon the faded foliage, and ruſſet 
graſs, thick beſpangled with dew, gave a 
morning of uncommon beauty; and her 
poetical imagination, that had recerved new 
hues from her attachment, amounted almoſt 
to inſpiration. Oh could but an intelligent 
painter have croſſed her inviſibly in her 
walks at that time, and ſeen the unuſual il- 
lumination of her beautiful countenance, 
they might have painted ſuch a being as ſcarce 
ever walked on earth before! . 


The 
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Ibe morning. appointed for the ball ar- 
pry Mary dreſled herſelf with a beating 
heart, and ſtepping into the carriage juſt as 
the moon began to riſe over the woods of the 
park, was ſoon conveyed with her mother 
and brother to Hawley. There all the ſ plen- 
dor of modern riches, the lights, the ſervants, 

the beautiful dreſſes, the pompous rooms, 
were almoſt ſufficient to overwhelm a young, 
and warm imagination. Trembling, and 
diſconcerted ſhe entered the drawing: room, 

where a large circle were already met; and 

the eyes of the gentlemen and the envy and 

ſneers of the ladies were ſoon attracted by 
her figure. Sir Peter Lumm with all the 
triumph of irreſiſtible conqueſt, now whiſ- 

pered complacently 1 in the ear of ſome lady 
of quality, and now talked to Mary, as if to 
make her ſenſible of the honor of his notice. 
She, filled with diſguſt at his manners, was 
glad to be releaſed from his diſagreeable con- 
verſation, by the more gentle and inſinuating 
attentions of Lord Molynes, Who foon after 
ſhe came into the room, took the opportu- 
nity of renewing bis acquaintance with her. 
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At length the mitts began to ſubſide be- 


fore her eyes, and ſhe poſſeſſed herſelf fuf- 
ficiently to examine the figures round the 
room; but her ſpirits ſunk, when the ball 
began, and ſhe could not perceive any 
where among the crowd the perſon of her 
favourite W oodvile. The muſic burſt forth; 


and Lord Molynes took her out to dance. 


The luftre of her eyes ſoftened by the melan- 
choly of her mind, her graceful figure, and 

elegant dreſs, in the motion of the dance ap- 
| peared enchanting. Lord Molynes was ex- 

© quiſitely pleaſed with her, and endeavoured 
with all the powers he poſſeſſed to intereſt 
her. In compariſon with Sir Peter Lumm, 


whoſe jealouſy began now to revive, and 
from whoſe impertinent converſation ſhe often 


found him a protection, he appeared very 
gagreeable to her. But ſtill compared with 


thoſe few, when retiring to a chair in a 
corner of the room, fhe might, while her eyes 
appeared to be engaged by the lively ſcene 

before her, — the * of her own 


heart. 


The 


* 
* 
2 K — — 


Woodvile ſhe thought him a being of an in- 
|  ferior order; and enjoyed no moments but 


* 
— = 7% DA «> 
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The change of partners gave an opportu- 
nity, to moſt of the faſhionable young men 
there, to vie with each other for her hand; 
but to her, the marked notice ſhe received 
was troubleſome, while her diffidence but 
heightened her charms. The admiration of 

the room inflamed the vanity, while it en- 
| creaſed the jealouſy, of Sir Peter, and his 
purſuit of Mary was redoubled, till, to releaſe 
| herſelf at one time from his. tireſome impor- 
tunities, ſhe was glad to ſhew him the appear- 
ance of an earneſt attention to the converſa- 

tion of Lord Molynes, (though her mind 
was all the while wandering elſewhere,) when 
as the latter was expreſſing ſome very ſoft and 
high-flown compliment, and her eyes, which 
yet ſaw not, ſeemed turned with melancholy 
intereſt towards him, there walked haſtily up 
the room, with pallid and enquiring looks, 
Woodvile himſelf, who juſt at the inſtant of 
paſſing her, ſaw Lord Molynes take her hand, 
and heard him fay, © How exquiſitely. 
happy muſt be the man who poſſeſſes this l“ 
to which he obſerved her, (abſorbed in 
truth at that moment in- her own thoughts, 

9 | and 
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and not knowing to what ſhe replied, ) anſwer 
"with a berignant ſmile. ' A thoufand daggers 
through his heart could not have given him 
A greater agony than this. He endeavoured 


to ſuppreſs his feelings, and went on, but a 


half-muttered exclamation broke forth, which 
waked Mary from her reverie; who, as ſhe 
turned round to look from whence the voice 
proceeded, was almoſt ready to faint, as ſhe 
perceived the back of Woodvile, now de- 

parting through the farther door. Lord 


Miolynes could not but obſerve, yet gueſſed 
not the cauſe of, her agitation, but as ſne 


complained of a ſudden giddineſs of her 

head, (for ſhe thought ſhe muſt have drop- 
ped,) adminiſtered falts and eflences with the 
moſt tender aſſiduity. She ſoon however 
made a pretence to fit down, and the firſt 


opportunity on which ſhe could get rid of 


her partner, wandered up the room in the 


hope of meeting Woodvile. Through three- 


card-rooms did ſhe paſs in vain; and was 
now with a mournful heart returning to the 
dancing party, when as ſhe was joining the 
crowd again, Woodville paſſed her at a little 
| diſtance: 


"| 
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diſtance without the leaſt notice. This ſhe 
thought ſtrange indeed : ſhe now. feared ſhe 
had been nouriſhing a paſſion, upon falſe 
grounds, and without the leaſt hope of a re- 
turn. Yet if he felt no love for her, why 
. ſhould he feel anger? She uſed at leaſt to 
enjoy his friendſhip.” However ſhe had no 
time for theſe reflections, for Sir peter Lumm 
had found her out, and inſiſted on her again 
joining the dance with him: this however 
ſhe abſolutely declined, and went in ſearch, 
as ſhe thought, of her mother; and one of 
the dances breaking up, and the party | flock- 
ing together into another room, ſhe found 
herſelf in a crowd, where Lord Molynes per- 
ceiving it, was making way for her, when he 
| bruſhed the coat of Woodvile, who, at the 

- inftant ſhe found herſelf preſſed againſt him, 
and before ſhe could recover her agitation 
ſufficiently to addreſs him, darted a leok of 
vengeance at them both, and then, puſhing. 
forward without uttering a word, was ſoon = 

out of fight. The agonies of her heart were 

now with difficulty concealed; and ſhe de- 
termined again if poſſible to ſearch him out, 
£ and 
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and enquire for an explanation of this ſtrange 
conduct. However with ſickneſs at her ha- 
ſom, and tears almoſt burſting. i into her eyes, 


ſhe was obliged for a long while to hear the- 
inſipid nothings, that numerous ſuitors, at- 
tracted by her uncommon beauty, were buz- 
Zing around her. 


7 


Chance at length releaſed her from a fur- 
rounding circle, and: ſhe again was moving, 
through a crowd into. another room, when, 
as fate would have it, ſhe found her hand 


preſſed againſt Woodvile's, at which its very 


pulſes beat ſo, and its trembling. was ſo per- 
ceptible, that Woodvile looking round, ſaw 
the countenance of Mary De- Clifford with 
eyes of ſuch expreſſion as no language can 
paint — and with a voice more tender than 
can. be imagined, heard her pronounce the 
name of Woodvile.” His eyes melted 
into. ineffable ſweetneſs, and in a low and 
wembling, yet energetic tope, he cried. out 
involuntarily, as he ſeized her hand, An- 
gelic Mary !” She almoſt dropped: he led 
her through the crowd to a chair. Neither 

es 2 
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for ſome moments ſpoke another word; but, 
as ſhe appeared a little recovered, - ſome 
clouds again ſeemed to paſs over his eyes, 
and ſhe ſoftly faid: © You are angry, 
© Woodvile : you were not wont to be angry 
© with your little pupil! Again his eyes ſoft- 
ened; and with indiſtinct articulation he 
cried, © Oh Mary, I am a fool, but that 
* countenance would melt the anger of hell it- 
% ſelf!“' Anger, ſhe replied mournfully, 
«© yorr are angry then indeed. You uſed * | 
«tell me I never could offend you, an 
(fighing and heſitating,) now, now, when 
III moſt—moſt—leaft would wiſh to be 
(he turned her eyes upon the ground, 
as they met his, and bluſhed) *<<-difagreeable, 
J, alas ! have raifed your indignation' 
„Oh! Mary, too dear Mary, he replied 
with tears in his eyes, would that that faſ- 
« cinating, yet I fear too artful, voice, did 


e not charm away an indignation, for which 


© my ſenſes alas! tell me I have too much 
e cauſe!” ——< Artful” ſhe replied almoſt 
choked with her tears, © artful! cruel 
_ © Woodvile, what can this moody humour 


© mean! — 


quiſite love 
be angry,” (faid ſhe looking into his face 
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c mean? - you have known me alas! from 
e my. childhood, Woodvile, and can you 
« ſay” — ““ but that you are an angel 
« Mary,” interrupted he, ſoftened into ex- 
-<< O Woodvile, if I could 


with eyes of uncommon tenderneſs, )<* but this 
« weak boſom has nouriſhed a—a—frein— . 


* friendſhip for you, Woodvile, that has grown 


ce with my growth, and I never felt that I 
ce could be angry with Woodvile.” <* Sweeteſt 
__ Mary !”” replied he in extacy, and he was 
going on, but at that moment Mrs. De-Clif- 

ford with an angry countenance approached 
her daughter, (the agitation of whoſe looks 
was difficult to be concealed,) and interrupted 


any farther converſation—yet Woodvile, and 
. Mary ſeparated, each full of luxurious feel- 


ings, ſuch as, though no language is equal 
to, is perhaps rather better expreſſed in the 


following . than * — youre 10 can 


cloath it in. 


SONNE. 
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Oh Love, requited Love, how fine thy thrills, 
That ſhake the trembling frame with extacy; 
E' en every vein celeſtial pleaſure thrills, 
And inexpreſſive bliſs is in each figh ; 
In the tranc'd ear atrial muſic trills, 
Fairies enchanted radiance round ſupply, 
Nectar divine the magic cup diſtills, 
And heavenly figures dance before the eye: 
The dear adored Beauty, who in tears 
Seen thro' her ſmiles, has charm'd the Lover's 
woes, 
An Angel not of earthly mould appears, 
- And ſpreads enchantment whereſoeꝰ er ſhe goes. 
Oh Heav'n, kind Heav'n, that Joy like this 
would laſt ? | 
But Bliſs is not for earth; clouds riſe, the viſion's * 


Mary, her whole frame vibrating with ſen⸗ 
ſibility, felt not a little affected by the angry 
expreſſion of her mother; but with fighs and 
meekneſs joined the dance with Sir Peter 
Lumm, who had not paſſed unobſerved the 
cloſe converſation and mutual looks between 
her and Woodvile. Half elated by the ſplen- 
dor of his own ball, and half awed by his 
conſcious inferiority in all perſonal qualities 
| 1 * 
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to his rival, he one moment difplayed to her 
the moſt inſufferable ſelf-conceit, and the 
next attacked her with the meaneſt jealouſy; 
one while he aſpired to obtain the beauty, 
whom it was the faſhion to praiſe ; and at 
another, when he ſurveyed her angelic coun- 


tenance, or touched her delicate hand, fighed 


| forth the compliments of unaffected admira- 


tion. In her his vanity and his paſſion raifed an 
equal antipathy, which ſhe found it difficult 
to ſuppreſs. But the countenance of her 
mother, who fart oppoſite to her, as ſhe aſ- 
cended the dance, operated on her as a con- 
tinual monitor. Her eyes meanwhile ſtole 
now and then a glance at Woodvile, who fat 
loft in his own muſings, except when his 
melancholy looks beaming ineffable ſweet- 
_ neſs were turned upon her. Then would he 
watch her down the dance, and once when 
ſhe caſt a look of peculiar tenderneſs on him, 
it filled him with fach uncommon delight, 
_ that it inſtantly broke forth in one of thoſe 

portical effufions, by which he ſo frequently 
felt his heart, whether in grief or joy, 


lightened. For I know not why, Genius 
ſeldom 


* 
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ſeldom experiences the preſſure of any ima- 
ges of great pleaſure, any of its wild creati- 
ons, or thoſe overflowings of the ſoul, which 
are its characteriſtic attendants, without an 
inſtant deſire to cloath its fancies in lan- 
guage, and perpetuate the picture, with which 
it is ſo faſcinated. So it was that Woodvile 
now committed his rapture, as he caught 
Mary's expreſſive eyes, in the following lines 
to paper. 


SONNET. 


Beam not on me thoſe heavenly looks, ſweet maid, 
Beam not on me, leſt leſt in bliſs 1 die! 
Still as that angel- figure 1 ſurvey d 
Down the glad dance in graceful motion fly; 
Thoſe flowing ringlets on thy neck diſpiay'd; 
That lovely boſom heave the trembling figh ; 
Thoſe twinkling fect that neath — . | 
play'd, 
Celeſtial beauty met my raptyr's eye. 
But oh ! thoſe tender glances pierce my ſoul 
With melting pleaſures too intenſe to bear; 
In vain I would my burfling tears controul, 
And calm the tremblings that my boſom tear. 
'— Oh, ſweeteſt Mary, ſpare the liquid fire, 
Thoſe hallow'd glances dart, or. I expire 
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What were Mary' s ſenſations, when he - 
read theſe lines, written with the pencil of 
Woodvile, who took the earlieſt opportunity 
of putting them into her hands! Yet the 
importunities of Sir Peter Lumm, the aſſidu- 
ous attentions of Lord Molynes, and the 
watchful looks of Mrs. De-Clifford, gave her 
but few opportunities of converſing with 
him. The morning had riſen long before 
the ball ended, and ſhe was delighted te 
contemplate at intervals the early dawn over 
the diftant downs, and twice with expreſ- 
| five melancholy pointed out to Woodvile a 
_ © glimpſe by the miſty light of the park at 
' Woodlands. To his fancy a hint like this 
* | raiſed a thouſand tender and delightful ima- 
- ges, and he looked with eyes of idolatry_ on 
her illumined countenance. Yet the interrup- 
_ tions of Lord Molynes were by fits painful to 
him, and the mixture of folly, vanity, and 
pride in the continual addrefles of Sir Peter 

Lumm, filled him with ſuch contempt and 
indignation, that Mary ſometimes was alarm- 
ed with the expectation of an open quarrel - 

| between 
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between them, which: ſhe entreated him to 
avoid. 


During this time De- Clifford, to whom 
his mother had now communicated neither 
her fears nor her hopes regarding her daugh- 
ter, watched with tender ſolicitude the looks 
and the behaviour of his beloved ſiſter, and 
was delighted to perceive towards the cloſe 
of the evening, the revived ſpirits, and al- 
moſt inſpired countenance of his boſom- 
friend Woodvile, whoſe ſtrange conduct to- 
wards him as well as to other people, he had 
obſerved with much concern on his firſt: 
entry at Hawley. 


At length the broadneſs of day-light re- 
minded the company it was time to diſperſe, 
and the De-Clifford family were ſoon carried 
back through the morning miſts to Wood- 
lands, where Mary ſoon haſtened to her own 
apartment in which, though ſome harſh 
taunts ſhe had received in her way home 
froin her mother gave her ſome pain, 
ſhe compoſed herſelf to fleep, and loft ſome 
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hours in the moſt luxurious dreams. All 


form and voice of Woodvile were preſent to 
her mind. | 


| .  Woodvile retired to a neighbouring inn, 

whence the next day he returned to Graf; 
ton, where he found his mother and fiſters 
happy again to receive him, and the fighs 
and bluſhes of Emily Barnard betray more 
than language could ſpeak. Vet one object 
engroſſed his whole ſoul, and to him all 
others were now at beſt infipid. The rap- 
tures of Hawley now of courſe in ſome mea- 
ſure ſubſided ; + and though there {till thril- 
led thro' his frame a tenderneſs increaſed 
rather than diminiſhed, yet on the reflection 
of a variety of unpleaſant circumſtances in 
his affairs, which Grafton recalled to his 
mind, his attachment was mixed with a 
melancholy, that tinctured his looks, his 
thoughts, and his amuſements. The gloomy 
- ſeaſon of the year ſeemed ſuited to the pre- 

ſent temper of his ſoul, and the tumultuous 


winds that often 1n eddie ſtripped the trees 
of 


night the muſic vibrated in her ear, and the 
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of the foreſt, and the deep and dark rains; 
that ſometimes fell for hours together, ap- 
peared to ſoothe him. He loved to fit after 
dinner, when the ladies had left him, in the 
dark old dining room, ſtill darkened with an 
hundred portraits of warriors and ſtateſmen, 
with eyes often fixed upon the fire, as twilight 
was coming on, and by fits catching a view 
of ſome of the opening receſſes of the foreſt, 

while the ſtorms that whiſtled round the 
towers, and among the battlements, formed 
a noble concert for him. One day, while he 
was enjoying this ſcene, Emily Barnard made 
an errand into the room; he was fo loſt in his 
own thoughts, that ſhe had almoſt approach- 
ed his chair, before he perceived her; it was 
then . impoſſible to avoid ſome converſation 
with her. I am forty I have diſturbed 
your muſings, Mr. Woodvile,” faid ſhe 
fighting; © but you are always muſing, 1 
think, you are the moſt melancholy man, I 
know.“ —*< I am ſorry for it, ma'am,” re- 
plied he, a little confuſed. “ wonder 
what makes you ſo thoughtful; continued 
ihe, ſtooping down to pick up ſomething 


on 
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- catching in the fire ſhone diſtinctly upon it, 
a moſt beautiful boſom, © women, you 
know, always are curious creatures.” —** Shall 
I make you my confidente,” anſwered he a 
httle more hvelily, caught with her tigure— 
Oh no,” ſaid ſhe with a ſigh and a bluſh, 
J am ſure you would not tell me ruth, 
and then laugh at me for believing you.” — 
«© Why to, Miſs Barnard?” ——* Becauſe, — 
becauſe,” replied ſhe a little heftating, ce be- 
cauſe gentlemen love to deceive. (By this 
time ſhe was ſtanding up by one fide of the 
fire-place with her head leaning on her arm 
againſt the marble,) Lou ſeem to ſpeak | 
feelingly, Miſs Barnard,” ſaid he ſomewhat 
__ archly——© Alas! Mr. Woodvile,” (and then 
ſhe ſighed from the very bottom of her 
 _ heart) *© alas, Mr. Woodvile, I know not 
why I ſhould be the object of your jeſts.“ 
—* Teſts, my dear Miſs Barnard,” cried 
be, ſnatching her hand, as her lovely arm 
hung gracefully down on the fide next him, 
and preſſing it, I am ill inclined, my dear 
Miſs Barnard, to jeſt,” As he ſpoke theſe 
. words, 


on the carpet, and diſplaying, juſt as a flame 
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words, ſhe dropped on his knee, and while, 
as ſhe leant againſt him to ſupport herſelf, he 
felt her boſom beat as if it would burſt its con- 
fines, ſhe mournfully and with downcaſt 
eyes cried, © Dear Miſs Barnard, —Wood- 

cc vile, I have not been accuſtomed to that 
« ſound ; alas! Woodvile (it avails not that 
J attempt to conceal it,) would that I were 
* indeed dear to you!“ - Dear to me,” 
replied he, (overcome with her tender voice, 
and the extreme luxury of her perſon, which 
the accidental ebullition of another flame in 
the fire again diſplayed full to his fight,) © Is 
ce it poſſible the beauty of my lovely Emily 
© ſhould not be dear to me!“ As he ſpoke, 
he preſſed her white hand to his lips, but at 

that moment the hallowed image of Mary 

De- Clifford croſſed his mind, and he felt an 
agony at the thought of profaning the purity 
of his attachment to her. How great then 
was the preſent conflict of his paſſions! The 
lovely perſon of Emily Barnard in his arms 
ſighing out her ſoul in tenderneſs to him, 
eroſſed by the recollection of the angelic pu- 
ty of Mary De-Clifford, to whom his whole 
heart 
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heart was devoted! © Woodvile, continued 
Emily, forgive the weakneſs that has thus 
* put me in your pewer, and remember that 
* it is for you only, I could ever have felt 
the paſſion, by which I could fo forget 
« myſelf; triumph not therefore, deareſt 


« Alas, Emily,” interrupted he, in a tumult 
of paſſions, if this tortured heart had not 
e already” — (a ray of light betrayed the pal- 

hd change of her countenance, and he felt 
her ſoft hand, which was locked in his, grow 


cold,) « if this tortured heart had nor al- 


„ready, ere it was bleſt with the fight of 


« thee, vowed eternal attachment to ano- 
 « ther, cher tad I 


Then had you 
not been falſe, cruel Woodvile, to Emily 


* Barnard!” cried ſhe, in a mixed agony of 


anger and affe&tion, ** But oh, ſtill dear, 
c tho” cruel Woodvile” (ſoftening the tone 
of her voice, while her frame continued trem- 
bling under his arm that ſupported her, and 
the liquid luſtre of her large eyes was mourn- 


fully turned on him) „ when this fad heart 


5 ſhall crate, to beat, as it ſoon muſt do, 
c thou 
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thou wilt yet with tenderneſs attend me to 
my grave, and cheriſh the memory of that 


e paſſion, at which this melting boſom 
laughed, till it fighed for thee !” She then 


dropped her head upon his ſhoulder, and 
ſobbed almoſt audibly, while he, not leſs 
overcome, laid his cheek to hers, and mix- 
ing with hers his tears, felt a ſtruggle of paſ- 
fions, which might have drawn forth expreſ- 
ſions, that it was happy, conſidering his at- 
tachment to Mary De-Clifford, that the inter- 

ruption of a ſummons to tea yea 


The countenances of both harraſſed by 
their feelings betrayed to the penetrating eye 
of Elinor Woodvile that ſomething very in- 
tereſting had paſſed. Yet ſhe gueſſed not 
what. The ſoftened melancholy of Emily, 
whoſe chearful manners were formerly the 
life of the company, affected her; and the 
moody conduct of her brother, ſometimes 
all ſoftneſs, and by fits petulant and reſtleſs, 
gave her ſtill more pain. The wind, that 
had been high all day, was now riſen to a 

tempeſt; it was diſmal dark; and the rain 
came 


. ** g 
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came down by fits in deluges; and though 
it was now the middle of November, loud 
claps of thunder at times mixed themſelves 
with the ſtorms; and ſhook the caftle, as if 
it would fall. Woodvile enjoyed this, -and 
ſaw as he looked out of the window, fre- 
- quently by the flaſhes of the lightning the 

waters of the moat diſturbed, and now and 
then, as a broader flaſh came, all the branches 
of the foreſt in an eddy; but there was ſuch 
an hollow ſound at times along the numer- 
ous dark paſſages and large uninhabited apart- 
ments of this old manfion, as made the blood 
of the ladies cat run cold. 


Duck this ved ſcene he broke forth i in 
the following poetical my, 


Proud towers of faded ary. hed of yore 
The pelting of the ſtorms with mockery bore! 
Why ſhake you this? Has Time at length fulfill'd 
The ſpace allotted you, and do you yield? | 
Ve aweful ſpirits, that with diſmal ſhriek 

Ride in the whirlwind, (ye can tell me,) ſpeak ! 
Thro' yon dark rooms why does the hollow gale 


With ſuch a mournful whiſtling ſeem to wail? 
| Merhinks 


— 
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Methinks the lightnings flaſh, and thunders roll 

| To ſuit the moody madneſs of my ſoul ! 

I theſe portentous ſignals come to cloſe 

In Woodvile's heir the race of Woodvile's woes, 

And calm at length the weakly- ſtruggling aim 

Of the laſt dregs of Grafton's Houſe, for Fame, 

(That Houſe, that long bad upſtart Envy pine 

To view it with increafing ſplendor ſhine, ) 

Glad I embrace them, for they could not find. 

A moment more congenial to my mind! 

Long have | liv'd to bear the ſad diſgrace 

While new-born villains trod in Merit's place; 

Scen Honor's ſeat to modeſt Right denied, 

While thick with knaves and fools it was ſupplied ; 

Seen rapid Wealth, in bleod and carnage won, 

Sport its undaunted ſplendors to the ſun, 

While with ſurrounding pomp it ſtill beguiles 

The meek claim that it robs, of courteous ſmiles. 

Ves, ye lov'd ancient towers, your day is paſt; 

Around your walls no Eaſtern riches caſt 

Their circling glory ; nor with glorious meene 

Oft glittering diamonds deck your maſter's e 

Blow then, ye tempeſts, let the turrets quake !— 

Yet, louder, deep as the foundations ſhake !— 

But hark! methinks, again that hollow moan! 

My ſpirit finks beneath its plainti ve tone! 

O thou, for whom my lingering wiſhes crave 

A few ſhort years, ere yet they meet the grave, 

Whoſe angel beauty wakes ſuch pure deſires, 

As ne'er were mingled with unhallowed fires, 

O let my mind be calm'd, as finks the form, 

By the ſweet 1 image of thy heavenly form! 
L 
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But oh! ſweet Emily, new conflicts riſe, 
While falling tears bedew thoſe tender eyes! 
Can I renew the image I ſurvey'd, 

Can I recall that milk-white breaſt diſplay'd. 
Beating for me, and yet-not feel a flame 
That injures Mary, thrill throughout my frame? 
O whither can I fly, and what new woes 
Wait hapleſs Woodvile whereſoe er he goes, 
For ne er can earthly charms the hallow'd love 
For heavenly Mary's pureſt form remove ! 
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vile. But the converſation of her mother, 


perfect ſympathy, ſeemed now in its whole 


tendency to give her pain, and ſhe found re- 
lief alone, (except when ſhe could enjoy the 


unreſtrained converſation of her brother, ] in 


her own muſings, or in the ſcenery around. 
her. For whatever ſome people, who want 


ſenſibility and fancy, or who have had their 
early taſte ſuppreſſed by an education in 
crowded cities, may ſuppoſe, there is a ge- 
nuine Pleaſure in the ſcenes of nature, which 


L. 2. aſſociates 


ARY De-Clifford was during this 
time indulging her imagination at 
Woodlands, and dwelling with delight on 
the thoughts of her laſt interview with Wood- 


with whoſe ſentiments ſhe had never felt a 
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afſociates itſelf with all our joys, and all our 
woes, which heightens the former, and tinc- 
tures the latter with a melancholy ſmile. 
Even in the cold and naked month of De- 
cember, the leafleſs branches of the trees, 
the dead hedges, the brown graſs covered 
with dew, and the dark uncloathed earth, 
on which the, plough is moving, have their 
charms, increaſed by contraſt, and doubly 
pleaſing from variety. Could Mary ceaſe 
to amuſe her thoughtful hours in this way ? 
No: ſhe walked out to idolize every ſpot, 
in which during the laſt delightful autumn 
ſhe had ſeen Woodvile; to mark with pen- 
five 1 regret how the winter winds had changed 
it; and to renew a luxury of frame, which 
'the ſeverity of her mother made but more 
dear to her. 

It was, I think, FI ſecond of December, 
that the morning was unuſually bright, and 
through the dewy air, appeared with peculiar 
beauty; the ſun ſhone through the branches 
of the leafleſs trees, which looked almoſt 
tranſparent; and there was a ſtillneſs, which 

gave 
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gave effect to every rural ſound. Mary 
ſtrolled down to the farm, which was in a 
retired corner of the park, and there ſeating. 
herſelf on the trunk of a tree lately felled, - 
watched at times the progreſs of a labourer, 
who was familiar to her, as he new-made the 
adjoining hedge, and enjoyed the fragrance of 
the foil that the plough was turning up, 
while the woodman at work, on the fide hill 
acroſs the valley which was before her, cauſed. 
an echo truly romantic, and her eyes were 
often engaged at the fight of the uplifted axe, 
that was ready to ftrike again before the 
ſound of the former ſtroke had reached her 
ear. Her exquiſite ſenſibility was ſo awake 
to all rural images, that they put to flight 
any lingering uneaſineſs of mind, and for the 
time ſhe felt nothing but unming'ed happi- 
neſs. In theſe ſcenes her romantie fancy 
painted to her Woodvile in ſuch colours as 
never inveſted a human being, and tears 
ſometimes of rapture and ſometimes of ten- 
derneſs frequently roſe in her eyes. A neat 
cottage ſuch as ſhe ſaw before her would, ſhe 
thought, be Eliſium with him, and then with 
5 fuck: 


— 
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ſuch ſcenes as now ſurrounded her, what could 
the world furniſh to raiſe her envy ? 


| When ſhe had indulged her contempla- 
tions in this way till her ſpirits were almoſt 


ſpent, ſhe took out a little volume of Mil- 
ton's Poems, which ſhe almoſt always carried 
in her pocket, and was running over again 
the L' Allegro with more than common de- 


light, when an arm ſtretched over her ſhoul- 


der ſeized the book from her hands, and 


looking round ſhe ſaw Peter Lumm,who, with 


a bow and arch ſmile, made an apology. for 


the intruſion, which by no means fatisfied 
Mary. Art your ſtudies, Miſs De-Clif- 


„ford!“ ſaid he, —“ Yes, Sir,” replied ſhe 
drily, yet a bluſh was on her cheek, and 
confuſion in her eyes.—** Love-verfes, —I 
hope,” continued he, and then turning his 
Gght upon the book, and reading, The Poems 
of Fohn Milton—** ah,” he cried; I thought 
* fo,-Milton writes good love-verſes ; I 
„ uſed to read him myſelf once — but is 


c this ſome new poem of his; or has he not 


«6 publiſhed any very "oy - © NO cc Sir | 155 EEE 
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ſwered ſhe, with aſtoniſhment, as if ſhe could 
not believe her ears.—** Oh, don't now, my 
dear Mary, affect to be ſo ignorant of theſe 
* things, I dare ſay you are acquainted 
e with every poet in the language, who has 
ritten on love; you have not been brought 
« up to like this romantic ſolitude for no- 
ce thing.” -—< It is you, Sir, I believe who 
s affect to be ignorant, but” (with an ex- 
preſſion of contempt which ſhe could not 
ſuppreſs) it is faſhionable, I ſuppoſe.” — 
A glimmering of recollection now ſtruck 
him that he had committed ſome blunder, 
and he replied © Oh yes, my dear Mary, 
* what man of rank would own that he read 
any other book than the-Newmarket Calen- 
dar, —unleſs indeed it was the book of 
« your divine countenance” ſtaring in her 
face, till through perfect diſtreſs, ſhe turned 
away her eyes, at which putting his arm 
round her waiſt he ſtole an inftant kiſs. 


Mary ſurprized, agonized, and almoſt melt- 
ing into tears, turned towards him with a 
look of haughty anger, ſuch as her counte- 
nance had never before expreſſed, and 

9 while 
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while the mean coward -was daunted with 
the expreſſion of her fiery eyes, ſhe cried, 
56 Cruel, and inſulting wretch, are theſe the 
< liberties, with which you treat, becauſe 
e unprotected you dare them, the ſiſter of 
** De-Clifford! Is this the reſpect with which 
] am to be treated, and even in fight of my 
% brother's peaſants! Know, Sir, ſince the 
4 neceſſity of the occaſion brings it forth, 
that I have long deſpiſed, and that I now 
ce hate you! And that never, never again 
* ſhall you dare to profane this hand with 
„ your unhallowed tsuch:!” —— She then 
_ - roſe from her ſeat, and was haſtening home. 


Sir Peter, thunderſtruck with the ſpirit of 
this rebuke, which he ſo little expected from 
the gentle Mary, fat for ſome moments mo- 
tionleſs, but ſoon recovering himſelf, recol- 
lecting his own conſequence, remember- 
ing what he had ſeen and heard of the co- 


quetry of women, and not able to diſtinguiſh. 


between real and affected anger, he purſued, 
and overtook her. * Miſs De-Clifford,” 
ſaid he, © I hope you will excuſe.” - 

« Certainly, . - 
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Certainly, Sir,” replied ſhe with ſpirit, 
*© I ſhall excuſe nothing,” —*<* Only the ex- 
* ceſs of my admiration, ma'am, hurried 
me “ Your folly and infolence, 
* Sir,” (interrupting him again) * hurried 
* you to an act, you may have reaſon to re- 


% pent!” ——— “ Oh, do not affect, my 
* deareſt Mary, attempting to ſeize her 
hand again. „% This is too much, 


« Sir,” hurrying on.— Oh if you did but 
© know,” —replicd he (affecting a {oft voice) 
© the pangs of my heart Oh! ſuffer me to 
lay my fortune and my life at your feet!” 
—*< Sir,“ (cried ſhe in a firmer tone) do 
*© you mean to add freſh infults to thoſe you 
< have already given me by this unmeaning 
© nonſenſe!“ “ Nonſenſe, madam ! I aſſure 


you, I was never more in earneſt in my 
life!“ —“ Nor was I then Sir” (added 
ſhe) © than when I ſay, that had you a thou- 
« ſand times your fortune, and ten thouſand 
times the qualities upon which you moſt 
& pride yourſelf, I would ſooner work for my 
& daily bread, than be your wife!“ 


: It 
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It was impoffible for him to miſunderſtand 
the ſeverity of this ſpeech. His anger roſe, 
yet the perturbation of her countenance gave 
new beauty to her looks, and his defires 
were more than ever inflamed. © Infatuated 
e pirl,” cried he, © this comes of reading 
© romances; you ſuppoſe I know not your 
<« prepoſſeſſions!ꝰ — © Prepofleffions,” cried 
ſhe, alarmed and colouring, hat do you 
% mean Sir?” -I mean, madam, your at- 
„ tachment to Woodvile” (ſpitefully and 
through his teeth.) „ know not, Sir, 
<« what pretence you have for ſaying ſo; but 
were it true, to you, Sir, I am not ac- 
* countable for my affections, and my heart 
* at leaſt would be beſtowed on“ “ one 
© who does not deſerve it,” (interrupted he,) 
c one who at this moment is waſting his 
* ſmiles on another! She turned pale, 
heſitated, bit her lips, but by an effort almoſt 
of deſpair recovered ſpirit enough to ſay with 
energy, Were the actions, Sir, of Mr. 
«© Woodvile, of as much conſequence to me 
5 as you pretend, I muſt at leaſt have bet- 
ce ter authority for ſuch aſſertions, before 

cc they 
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* they would give me any pain; - and then 
hurried on as faſt as ſhe could, to hide her 
returning emotion; while Sir Peter, ſtung 
with the contempt of this ſpeech, was for 
ſome moments filent, 


At the ſtepping ſtile from the farm into 
the park, he again came up with her; there 
her extreme delicacy made her involuntarily 


heſitate for ſome moments before ſhe aſcend- 


ſhe haſtened over the ſtile. © Your mother 5 


ed. The exquiſite beauty of her perſon, 


which he had once more an opportunity of 
contemplating, again conquered his anger; 
for his paſſion for Mary was really as deep 
as his heart was capable of. Oh hear me,” 
he cried, © Miſs De-Clifford yet hear me,” — 


5 at leaſt liſtens to me.” —“ My mother, 
« Sir!” alarmed and pallid, —“ have you 
© been mean enough then to anticipate my 


„ mother's influence? In any thing but this 


« Sir, my mother's wiſhes ſhall be equal to 


commands!“ Mean, Miſs De-Clifford ! 


* I do not comprehend you ; my fortune at 
« leaſt, my rank, my connections,” — Oh 
| 40 yes, 
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< yes,” interrupted ſhe, ** oh yes Sir, I doubt 
them not; but my dull underſtanding” — 

ec thinks they all fade” (continued he inſo- 
lently) „ before pride and poverty among 
* the ruins of Grafton!“ Had you not 
before, Sir, been odious to me” (calling 


forth all the energy of her voice to articulate 


through her riſing tears) © arrogance like 
this had never won my heart; but I have 
c not, Sir, inherited the blood of the De- 
& Cliffords without. long knowing, that there is 
more pride and inſolence in one houſe of 
<6 new-got wealth, than in all the ancient fa- 
« milies of England together!“ With this 
ſpeech ſhe exhauſted all her heroiſm, and 
3 into a — of tears. 


Sir Peter fullen with Ane pride ſeem- 
ed to feel his revenge gratified by her weep- 
ing, and coldly took his leave; but he had 
left daggers in the heart of Mary, which now, 
in her lonely walk acroſs the park home, had 
full time to rankle. The brightneſs of the 
day was now paſſed ; miſts were riſing every 
where round her, and it leemed as if the 

cloſe 
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cloſe of evening was haſtily approaching; 
She- took out her watch, and found it was 
half paſt four o'clock; ſhe haſtened on, for 
ſhe yet had a long way to walk, and ſhe 
ſeared ſhe ſhould be late at dinner, which ſhe 
particularly wiſhed to avoid to day, for ſhe 
had no courage 1n her preſent humour to en- 
counter the frowns of her mother, On ſhe 
walked, ſometimes ſighing, and ſometimes 
in tears, while the ſhades of night were ga- 
thering faſt around her; and the rooks were 
returning in immenſe flocks to the woods. 
The deus fell faſt; and the bottoms of her 
petticoats that ſwept the graſs ſeemed wet 
almoſt as if dipped in water, while her 
chin filk ſtockings but ill protected her moſt - 
lender and beautiful ancles from the damp : © 
a drizzling rain began to fall before ſhe 
reached the houſe ; and with difficulty did 
ſhe find time to change her dreſs before ſhe 
heard the ſummons for dinner. 


She hurried down into the eating room, 
and found only her brother already there, 
leaning againſt the chimney. piece over a 

M blazing 
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blazing fire. The contraſt between this nd 
the driving ſhower without, was very chear- 
ful, and the brightneſs' of the flames ſeemed 


to illumine the colours of the fine painted 
glaſs, that totally filled the oriel window. 
Mary's ſpirits roſe, and her fancy was awak- 
ened; yet the redneſs of her eyes could not 
in a moment be diſſipatec. Mary, my 
love,“ faid De- Clifford tenderly, (taking 
her ſweet hand that was yet cold,) © where 
have you been? Your eyes look red, as 
Leif you had been in tears?” —“ Oh dear, 
© no;” ſaid ſhe as chearfully as ſhe could, 
© it is the wind I believe; I have been tak- 
ing a long walk; and was caught in the 
* rain, beſides bole almoſt belated !” 
« Your hand feels chilly, you ſeem to 
«© ſhake” (continued he) I hope, dear 
25 girl, you have caughy no cold !''—<* Oh 
4 no,” (replied ſhe) “ but I met that odi- 
* ous” at that moment her mother 
entered the room, and ſhe was ſilent, tho! 
the. enquiring countenance of De-Clifford, 
notwithſtanding he faid nothing, OI 
his curioſity. a 
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They fat down to table; and no parti- 
ticular converſation took place during din- 
ner. The ſervants were gone; the rain 
was beating againſt the windows, and Mary, 
who felt herſelf very cold, had taken a chair 
by the fire, during the ſoothing ſhades of 
twilight, and had kept her eyes fixed on it, 
to indulge .the more unnoticed in her own n 
reflections, when Mrs. De-Clifford, who 
had for ſome time fat ſilent, addreſſed her 
fon, and ſaid: Well, George, I ſuppoſe 1 
« may wiſh you * * Joy —of what, 
« Ma'am?“ faid he in furprize - Oh 
« dear, you know perfectly well—ſo do not 
« pretend” —* Pretend, ma'am !—Iaffureyou 


t & ] cannot gue. y this time Mary was 


waked from her reverie, and felt her curio- 
fity excited; ſhe therefore looked up with 
expectation.— Why, of your friend, Wood- 
« vile's marriage !”---(Mary felt a fickneſs 
at heart, and turned her eyes, into which the 
tears roſe, upon the fire). Marriage 
* ma'am ! with whom, pray, and when?“ 
„Oh, I do not mean, it has already taken 
$6 Pe, but you know wery well, it very 

M 2 *« {oor 


4 from that counter, which you boch of 
« you ſo fookſhly deſpiſe 5 
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* foon will, with Emily Barnard.” — 


Emily Barnard, ma'am! F never heard her 


* name; you muſt miſtake furely!ꝰ “ Oh 
yes, George, a merchant's daughter, a 


great fortune, and a very fine girl; I am 
« very glad of it, and I think he could not 


do better” (glancing a fide look at Mary, 
who had already twice half · riſen to leave the 


room, and twice fat down again through 


an indiſtinct curioſity of ſhe knew not what, ) 
IJ am glad that he at laſt can ſhew a little 
6c common ſenſe; for I know not what in a 


2 ſhort time would become of the haughty 


towers of Grafton, without a little aid 


% Without 
**. entering, ma'am, into any argument about | 
* the prudence of the ſcheme, I think your 
* muſt have been miſinformed of the fact; 


5e for, befides the improbability arifing from 


* the peculiar character of Woodvile, I can- 
ce not believe it, becauſe I aſſure you he has 


© never given me the ſlighteſt hint of it 


(here Mary's ſweet eyes glanced upon her 


brother, and beaming with tender thank 
fulneſs, 
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fulneſs, ſeemed to utter bleſſings on him;) 
«< what ſource of information therefore can 
* you have for ſuch a report? “ Oh, au- 
c thority undoubted, George; I can ſay no- 
* more at preſent, but you will certainly find 
e jt true!” — Here again ſhe turned her cruel 
and enquiring eyes at Mary, who by this. 
time had riſen from her ſear, and was haſten- 
ening out of the room, though her trembling; 
legs could ſcarce ſupport her, and ſhe burſt 
into a flood of tears before ſhe reached her 


awn room. 


Mrs. De-Clifford now fat thoughtful, and 
filent ; the . ſtricken deer” was fled, and ſhe- 
Rad no farther aim in her converſation. Her- 
fon in a confuſion of ideas, though he wiſhed? 
much for an explanation, was yet fearful 
to touch upon the ſubject again. Thus they 
paſſed at leaft half an hour, when Mrs. De- 
Clifford retired, and in a few minutes, De- 
Clifford took the opportunity of going to 
enquire after his ſiſter, whoſe agitation, as 
ſhe left the room, he could not but diſcern. 

He found her in her own apartment, with 


— 
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* band, on which her tears dropped 


her head ſupported by her m. hanging, 
loft in thought, over the fire. Dear Mary, 
«6 you are not well,” ſaid he tenderly. © I 
* have only a little head-ache, brother, re- 
plied ſhe, ** I believe I walked too far to 


% day.” —* What can I do to relieve you, 


<« Mary ; I ſear you have caught cold” con- 
tinued he. ——** Dear, deareſt brother!“ an- 
ſwered ſhe, with the ſofteſt energy, kiffing 


* Mary I cannot bear this; I cannot bear to 


4 ſee you unhappy? what, for heaven ſake, 


* tell me, what is the matter?” - -<< Oh 
«© ſweeteſt, moſt beloved brother,” (ſcarce 


able to ſpeak through her tears,) do not, 


=; Mary,” cried he, in an agony of alarm, 


1 0 | 
| +. 66 then your kindneſs, when my mother has. 


« do not break my heart with your tender- 
1 neſs!” And at that inftant ſhe hid her face 


againſt- his ſhoulder, and ſobbed aloud. 


<< ;ty beſt, my moſt angelic Mary, ſpeak! 
«© Good Heaven, what can affect you?” — 
<6 Oh I cannot brother, I am not well, and 


% looked fo angry with me!” “ Angry, 
a * Mary; 4 mull miſtake, my ſweet ſiſter; 
| © the 
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te ſhe cannot be angry with you; nobody can 
ce be angry with you!“ —“ Oh!” cried ſhe 
mournfully, Would that others were but 
cc half as tender as you are; and then — Oh, 
Mary, talk not ſo myſteriouſly to me of 
« unhappineſs; open that affectionate heart 
« to me, and truſt” to find the goodneſs 
_ © 00 angel, my beloved brother!” hiding 
her head again againſt his ſhoulder, © but 
«« yet I know not why I dare not at that 
moment Mrs. De-Clifford entered the room, 
and her ſon telling her of Mary's head-ache, 
her agitated looks paſſed without bringing 
forth any obſervations of her mother, which 
both the brother and ſiſter dreaded. 


Mary was left in her own apartment, and 


Mrs. De- Clifford and her ſon had juſt reach- - 


ed the drawing-room and ſeated themſelves 
at the tea-table, when a carriage with four 
poſt-horſes ſtopped at the door, and in a few 


minutes the ſervant announced Mr. Fitrz- © 


HERBERT, a friend whom De-Clifford had 
known abroad, and who, paſſing this way, 
determined to take the opportunity of ſpend- 


x ing | 
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ing a few days at Woodlands, a place he had 
never yet ſeen. De- Clifford was fincerely 
glad to fee him; and as his perſon and man- 
ners were apparently thoſe of a man of fa- 
ſhion, he was received by his mother with 
 muchgraciouſneſs; Mary, making herhead- 
ache an excuſe, did not appear that evening. 


FiTZHERBERT was a man of very ancient 
family, and goed fortune. Abilities elegant, 
if not vigorous, feelings exquiſitely ſuſcep- 
: ible, and a penſive turn of mind, addicted 
to literature and the arts, had not altogether 
Preſerved him from the voluptuouſneſs of 
the age. This gave a tincture of extrava- = 
gance fometimes to his ideas. Yet if his 
actions had not been always untainted, his 
heart at leaſt had loſt nothing of its refine» 


ment. 


The whole air of the Houſe of Wood. 
hnds delighted his fancy from his firſt entrx 
in it; but he ſac with ſame impatience the: 
| firſt hour or two for the introduction of 
Mary, of whoſe. beauty he had lately heard: 


a great. 
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a great deal. He found however at length 
that he muſt wait till the morning for that 
pleaſure. 


The next morning Mary entered the 
breakfaſt room, and Fitzherbert, not at all 


diſappointed in his expectations, was all at- 
tention to her. There was ſomething very 


intereſting and full of ſentiment in his con- 
verſation, which engaged Mary's notice, and 
induced her, knowing the ftate of her own 
heart, to treat him with an innocent familia- 


rity, which whiled away two or three days as 
pleaſantly, as Mary in her preſent turn of 


mind could expect. Fitzherbert was de- 
Hh ghted with his viſit, and wrote the follow- 


ing account of! it in letters to a Friend. 


— 
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CSTTER 1 


To The Hon“. Mr. 3. 


Mocdlandt, Dec. 6, 1790. 


« My dear Friend, 


1 Believe I hinted to you, a, when we parted, 
I my intention if 1 could find a few days 
to ſpare, of paying a viſit to my friend De- 
Clifford at Woodlands, which I had never 
hitherto had an opportunity of doing. I 
no write from his houſe, where I have been 


amply recompenſed for coming out of my 
way; and am particularly happy in the in- 
troduction to his mother, and — ö 
ſiſter. 


* 'The N though nor large, is very 
venerable from its antiquity, You are ſome- 
thing 
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thing of an antiquarian as well as myſelf ; 
and therefore will comprehend, and- even 
wiſh a deſcription fomewhat minute. The 
front has two projecting wings, crowned with 
battlements and pinnacles; and in the middle 
is a large tower or gateway, much higher 
than the reſt, and having fixed againſt-it a 
large clock, whoſe bell is heard all over the 
park. In this, up a few ſteps, is placed the 
large and mafſy door, which ſeems coeval 
with the building, and leads into the fkreens, 
on the left fide of which are the buttery- 
hatch, and doors into various offices; and 
on the right, the entry into the hall, which 
is very lofty, being the height of two ſtories, 
with a raftered roof; a gallery over the 
| freens fronted with a profuſion of carved 
oak, black with age ; and long narrow win- 
dows, perfectiy Gothic, and of a loftineſs . 
| proportionate to the room, which in the out- 
fide add to the variety of the front. Theſe 
are full of painted glaſs, containing all the 
alliances of the family, with names and dates 
under many of them. Oppoſite the receſs 
window, at the further end of the high-rable, 
1 


* 
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which is of maſfive oak, is the opening char 
leads into the area, where is the ſtair caſe, 
and the door into the eating - parlour, which 
is in the ſouth wing. The windows here alſo 
are full of painted glaſs, and the room is 
hung as chick as poſſible with family por- 
traits, one or two of which ſeem to be as old 
and as capital as the age and ſtyle of Hol- 
bein; and here are others by Mireveldt, 
Cornelius Janſen, Vandyke, Hanneman, and 
Sir Peter Lely. The ſtair-caſe ſeems of a 
date much poſterior to the building; it is 
one of thoſe heavy ſtructures, with enor- 
mous wooden ſteps and maſſy baluſters, 
Vvbich characterize the reign of Elizabeth. 
On its walls hang a few heads on board, 
very rude and ancient; two or three whole- 
length portraits, too long for the other 
tooms; and an ancient piece or two of Bat- 
tles, (apparently thoſe fought in France, in 
che reign of Hen. VIII.) which though they 
do not ſeem very well painted, ſtruck me 
as curious from the dreſſes, the armour, and 
the buildings of the times, which they have 
probably exactly N The drawing- 
room, 


— 
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room, which is. over the eating-parlour, is 
hung with tapeſtry, not leſs curious than 
the reſt of the furniture of the houſe. De- 
Clifford, with the extraordinary accompliſh- 
ments of whoſe mind, as well as his heart, 
you are acquainted, places all his pride in 
theſe things, and much againſt the inclina- 
tion of his mother, preſerves them with ths 
moſt religious 1 a 


des The park, in which this fine old manſion 
ſtands, is a ſcene of nature, ſo grand, that 
my imagination deſpairs of giving even a 
faint idea of it. No marks of former inclo- 
ſures; no traces of art are to be ſeen in it; 


the ſpade, che ſeythe, and the axe ſeem 
never to have touched it. Ancient trees, 


that appear cotemporary with the Conqueſt, 
are ſcattered wildly in every part. A won- 
derful variety in the ſhape of the grounds; 
wild dells, entangled with thorns, and bruſh- 
wood; elevated ſpots, fed by numerous 
. ſheep; and a winding valley that croffes the 
front at a little diſtance, with a hill riſing 
| ny very high, and cloathed with a 
N 


vat 


Der trod üpes the earth; even more beauti- 
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vaſt wood, that forms the horizon, are ſome. 
of the traits of theſe enchanting een, 


1 4443 


+% Ther $8 t9:the inhabitanes of this ſweet 
retirement; — ſome of them at leaſt are ſtill 
more delightful. De-Clifford's character you 
know, and agree with me he is one of che 
moſt amiable young men, you ever heard: 
of. But Mary De-Clifford, his fifter, I de 
think is the moſt beautiful creature, that 


ful than my imagination could conceive; 
and you know that faculty of mine is not apt 

to be behind-hand on ſuch ſubje&s. Yer I 
 affure you I am not in love; many circum- 
ſtances concur to prevent that. She is not 
yet very tall, but then ſhe is not, 1 believe, 
much more than fixteen. Her complexion | 
is exquiſitely fair, and her hair a light au- 
burn, of che moſt ſoft and filky gloſs you 
can imagine, curling about her forehead, 
and her neck, which as well as her delicate 
boſom, is the moſt white and fineft formed 


ever luv: there is 4 Fe Or I" 


on 
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on her cheeks, and the thinneſs of her ſkin, 
through which the blue veins continually 
appear, gives an uncommon animation to 
Her complexion. Her eyes, which gene- 
rally have a penſive look, are a dark blue, 

and are all intelligence. There is the moſt 
graceful and perfect ſymmetry in her ſhape; 

her ancles are ſightneſs itſelf; but the round- 
neſs of her whole frame, her ſnowy arms, 
her little tender hands, nothing leſs than 
painting can give a tolerable idea of: her 
voice is as charming as her form, and tho 
ſho talks but little, there is ſomething {b 
extraordinary in what ſhe ſays, uttered tog 
dy ſuch a form, that ſometimes almoſt. 


« I take it for a faery viſion 
Of ſame gay creature of the element, 
1% That in the colours of the rainbow lives, 
And plays i' th' plighted clouds. I am awe» 
& ſtruck, 5 | 
* And as 1 paſs, I worſhip.”* _ 
To. ſpeak plain proſe, I really thought 
it impoſſible for human nature to be capable 
of ſuch unmingled pleaſure, as I receive 
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of Comus, V. 298. | 
N. 2 


For,. 


from the contemplation of this * Being. „ 
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For, as I told you, I am not in love, and my 

delight therefore is unmixed with any of 
thoſe fears, jealouſies, and pains, which attend 
that unhappy paſſion. There is an innocent 
eaſe about her, that ſeems (perhaps with 
little credit to my vanity,) to treat me as a 

friend or a brother, and I often take her ſoft 
and beautiful hand, and ſometimes even kiſs 
it, without raiſing any fooliſh airs of pru- 
dery about her, while there is a ſanctity 
about her perſon, that, beyond that of any 
other girl I ever ſaw, would awe away the 
thought of any improper liberty. There is 
ſometimes a melancholy about her, that 
though it is exceſſively intereſting, yet often 
affects, and gives me real pain. I believe ſhe 
ſees this ſympathy, and that it makes her fond 
of my company; for though ſhe always diſ- 
covers a moſt elegant and enlightened mind, 
there is ſomething often ſo very mournful in 
her ſentiments, that it draws the tears into my 
eyes; and ſhe ſeems now and then half 
inclined to utter things, in which ſhe yet 
checks herſelf through fear, and aſks queſ- 
tions, about which, though I do not ſee their 
- tendency, 
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tendency, it is very evident ſhe feels a very 
lively concern. I have ſome ſuſpicion that 
her tender heart is already intereſted about 
ſome object, with whom I am unacquainted, 
and that even this divine creature doubts a 

return of affection. Oh! if I could diſcover 
chat any one could uſe this ſweet angel ill, I 
would myfelf, (ſuch innocent affection do L 
already feel for her,) ſtrike a dagger through 
his baſe and treacherous boſom. 


„ Adieu, for the prefent. My let 
ter is l & too pes. 


2575 Yours moſt Seen, 2 2 
2 | * 3 Fuzherbert.” 


_ 1 2 6 * * * ” 
«2 . I. 4 g * 2 
» 
we . W > - 4 - &# - 1) 
* 


| 
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LETTER l. 


* JWoodlands, Dec. 8, 1790. 


My dear Friend, 


— 1 Feel particular pleaſure in pouring out 
upon paper to you the ſcenes, with 
which this viſit continues to fill my fancy. 
| The character of the hoſpitable owner of this 
romantic ſeat is in ſuch exact coincidence 
with its ſtyle, that I receive a double plea- 
ſure from that circumſtance. He ſeems to 
be the ſoul that enlivens all theſe lifeleſs 
images of ancient days, His perfect ac- 
. quaintance with all the ſpirit and eſſence of 
Engliſh Hiſtory and Biography, with every 
part of which his family ſeems more or leſs 
connected, and his happy and unaffuming 
manner of relating it, raifes fuch an atten- 
tion to theſe old towers, and theſe almoſt 


ſpeaking 
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ſpeaking portraits of Beauty and Valous, 
which ſeem. to be burſting from the. walls, 
that one often fancies oneſelf preſent in 
the courts of the er and the Srv- 
ANTS: = - ©; | WES: | 


His ſweet behaviour and affection to his 
fiſter is ſtill more pleaſing; and the tender 
returns he receives from her beſtow un- 
doubtedly a full recompence on him. We 
walk out together even in this wintry wea- 
ther, and I am charmed with the ſenſibility 
of her remarks on the ſcenes of nature. I 
know not whether ſhe has ever ventured to 
write any thing, but there is ſo much imagi- 
nation in her language that I often think her 
| a Poeteſs. But ſtill her favourite images 
are all melancholy, and when I leave her to 
herſelf, ſhe relapſes 1 into ſilence, and I often 


obſerve the tears in her eyes. 1 gaze on her 


frequently with an admiration I cannot ex- 
preſs, and I fear my countenance has once 
or twice too much betrayed my delight, for 
her glance in thoſe moments caught mine, 


and ſhe coloured and grew pale by turns, 
and 
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though ſhe would not be angry, yet appeared 
o reproach me with breaking the ſanctity of 


friendſhip,. and continued more reſerved for 
fome time afterwards. At leaſt ſo I inter- 
preted what paſſed in her mind, having taken 
ap the idea of her attachment to another, 
which F ſuppoſed : Ee Hs 55 
r te looks. 1 


a «, Her roche WF TOR Wk when 


and ſeemed to feel unfeigned diſtreſs, and 


the was. walking, to fee her; little library. It 


has a window. of which the upper parts alſo are 


mands a fine view of that part of the park. 
which lies in front of the houſe. I ſhould 


her brother; for under a book, which lay os 


there, were the broken pages, of a pane. of 
pain 1 N It had | 


15 


much darkened with painted glaſs: It com- 


gneſs ſhe; had caught a love of antiquity from 
dae uble, and which I accidentally took up. 


* 
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broken, but ſeemed to be, a ſilver feld 
charged with a red feſs and a canton n 
and ungerneath was written: 


De Cigtorde and w: 
BCCTCLEXIJL. 


I do not immediately recolle& what this 
broken name is, to which theſe arms belong, 
though they are very familiar to me. I aſk- 
ed De- Clifford, Hut after looking a few mo- 
ments on them, he turned the ſubject, I fan, 
cied in ſome, confuſion, and I forbore to. per- 
ſue it. The book that covered it contained 
Memoirs of the. reign of Edward IV. and his 
court, and was folded down in feveral places, 4 
but I thought 1 it impertinent to look any far- 
ther into it. There were all the beſt Poets, ; 
' whoſe works are not mixed with impurity 
on her ſhelves; and Mrs. SMITH S delightful 
Hiſtory of The Orphan of the Caftle, lay on 
her table, and ſeemed often to have been 
wet with her tears. I mention' theſe little cir- 
cumſtances to ſhew the turn of mind of this 
beautiful and romantic * Y: 


* IT , 
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- « Sjy Peter Lumm dined here to day; f 
he is a neighbour of very large fortune, but 
a ſtupid, vulgar, vain, low- born fellow. 
1 wonder how De-Clifford can bear his ac- 
quaintance. I had however heard his mo- 
ther ſpeak with fome intereſt and fignificance 
of him, and had thence ſome flight” ſafpicion. 
before I ſaw him, that he might be the 
happy man, who poſſeſſed the heart of Miſs 
De. Clifford. I was therefore determined to 
watch the "behaviour of boch. 1 was dif 
gafted with kim as foon as he entered che 
room, and before he had been long there 
felt a contempt for him I could ſcarce repreſs 
ſhewing. © Ah!” though I, feet: Mary, 
*© what avail that exquiſite taſte, and thoſe di- 
vine accompliſhments, if they do not chooſe 
, more worthy object of affection, than 
< this!” But the anger, and even haughti- 
neſs with which ſhe treated him, (a haughti- 
neſs, I did not before think ſhe could have 
experienced, ) ſoon convinced me of my 
error. Though it was evident that the be- 
haviour of the daughter ill accorded with 
the wiſhes of the mother. 


1 
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Man 

To-morrow we are to viſit the ſmall old 
church, which ſtands cloſe on the north ſide 
of the Houſe. A future Letter — give 


you 4 deſcription of it; © , 


Your's ſincerely, 


+ 


; t | $4. 
* . * . * 
Anthony Fitzherbert.“ 
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LETTER Ab; -; 
** Woodlands, Dec. 10, 1790. 


«« My dear Friend, 


Think I have diſcovered the happy 
man, to whom the heart of this little 
. angelic beauty is engaged. 


We viſited the church this morning, ac- 
cording to our intention. It is ſo rich and 
gloomy, and contains ſo much of the gor- 
geous ſplendor of more pompous days, and 
an incident or two ſo intereſting paſſed there, 
that I am exquiſitely delighted with our 
morning's employment. The vaulted roof 
of carved woodwork, adorned with roles, 
acorns, and other figures of burniſhed gold, 
interſperſed with the arms, creſts, badges, 
and r of the Cliffords, and their 

en, 
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alliances, ſhew at once, at whoſe expence that 
part of the building was erected. ' All the 
windows are, without any breach whatever, 
adorned with the moſt beautiful painted 
glaſs, many parts of which are principally 
arms, but ſcripture ſtories are in others in- 
termixed; and figures, very large, of war- 
riors and women in rich dreſſes, their ſur- 
coats and mantles covered with all the 

pompous badges of chivalry, often in the 

attitude of prayer, beſeech you to ſay a pater- 
nofter for their fouls. It put me ſomething in 
mind of our old family church at Nor- 
BURY ;* you remember there 


The ſtoried windows richly dight 
Caſting a dim religious light.“ 


Fou remember alſo the epitaph on my | 


anceſtor, the old Judge, + and the numer- 


ous beautiful alrar-tombs, and memorials of 
our r ne, with which it is adorned. But 


* In Derbyſhire. Editor. 


7 Vndoubtedly he alludes to the . Judge, Sir 7 
Anthony Fitzherbert in the reign of Hen. VIII, whoſe 
works are well known to Lawyers at this day. Editor. 


O a 
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this church, though not ſo large, is incom- 
* richer. | 


Mary, though L doubt not ſhe had al- 
moſt all her life been affected with the gene- 
ral gloom of this awfully melancholy home 
of her anceſtors, appeared to have never be- 
fore examined its minutiæ. She was now 
very attentive to my queſtions, and her bro- 
ther's communications, who, without any 
vain diſplay of his anceſtors fame, gave me the 
| higheſt entert ainment by his intereſting anec- 
Cotes, of the many illuſtrious heroes, whoſe 
bones repoſe in this ſmall and quiet retreat. 
Under a very rich gothic arch adorned with 
_ Pinnacles, open work, and the moſt delicate 
pendant ornaments, lies ftretched at length 

on a gorgeous altar-tomb, the body of the 
renowned Sir Lewis De-Clifford, Knight of 
the Garter, (the founder of their branch) in 
a complete ſuit of armour, his coat of arms 
enamelled on his breaſt, his head pillowed 
by an helmet, his feet reſting againft a re- 
cumbent lion. Mary ſeemed to liſten with 
— while I read the following epitaph, 
written 
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written in the old letter with which he * 
not familiar: 


Ok youre charitye praye for the ſoullys of Sire 
Lewis De⸗Clyfforde, Knyghte of the maſte No⸗ 
ble Order of the Garter, and of the Tadpe Eli⸗ 
noure his wyſfe. Whych? Syre Lewis wonne 
grete renowne in the warces in France, under 
owre hyghe and myghte SIn92caigne Benrpe the 
Fyfre, and decellpd the ſevenihe day? of Octobre, 
WYCTCCEEXEFU,., Ande the layde Elinoure was 
daugheter of the Lorde Touche, and dyed the 
fourthe daye of Mays WTCCTEL, On Ou: 
foullys Jelu have mercye, 


« Mary's imagination ſeemed to be ſet to 
work by the memorial; ſne gazed upon the 
gigantic limbs of her anceſtor ; ſhe contem- 
plated, and appeared even to examine with 
minuteneſs, the various arms, and quarter- 
ings with which the tomb is adorned; and 
aſked queſtions both of me and her brother, 
that ſhewed a taſte ſo exquiſite, a fancy ſo 
enlarged, and information fo infinitely be- 
yond her years and ſex, and theſe too flow- 
ing from a perſon beyond meaſure more 
beauriful than I ever beheld before, that! 

© 5 know: 
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know not how to expreſs the delight [ expe- 
rienced. We continued examining, and 


- converſing, when the ſeceſſion of Mary for a 


long time from our party engaged my en- 


quiry; I looked round the church, and could 
not immediately ſee any thing of her; at 
length almoſt hid by a pew, I ſaw that en- 
: chanting figure on her knees apparently loſt _ 
in earneſt attention to ſomething on the 
floor. I pointed her out to her brother, who 
inſtantly called to her, and ſhe roſe I 
thought with a ſweet confuſion in her 
cheeks and eyes, and joined us. Miſs 
« De-Clifford,” ſaid I, what has had the 
* good fortune to arreſt fo. much of your 
« notice?” © I was only trying to read an 
„ old epitaph” ſaid ſhe, ſtriving to ſpeak. 

with ea'e and indifference, but in an evident 
flutter, which on perceiving I did not then 


perſue the ſubject. We wandered round 


the church examining monument after mo- 
nument, (while Mary ſeemed, inſtead of 
having the awakened attention ſhe had 
hitherto ſhewn, to be continually abſorbed 


in her OWN thoughts,) till we came at 
length. 
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length to the ſpot, where I had ſeen her ſo: 
extraordinarily employed. I caſt a glance 
at her; her ſweet eyes exprefſed the moſt 
evident diftreſs. I looked upon the floor, 
and ſaw a ſplendid braſs plate, inlaid with. 
the rich figures of a warrior and his wife;. 
in their ſurcoats and mantles of arms; and 
inſtantly recognizing the coat, impaled with 
that of De-Clifford, on a pane of glaſs, 
which I had ſeen preſerved with ſuch care 
on Mary's table the other day; read the fol- 
lowing epitaph at the bottom of the ſtone: 


Here lyethe the bodye of William 
De-Clyforde Eſquyet, and Margarete bos. 
Wyte,. one of the daughters ok 

Syr Kicharde TWidvile of Grafetone 
Anpghte, fiſter to Richard, Lorde 
Widvile, father to owre Soveraigne 
Ladye Elizaberhe, Queene ot thys 

+ Realme, Which UWitliam dcece(yd the 
thirde-daye-of December BCCCCLU,, 
And the ſayde Margarete was a 

gude and pious benefacore to thys 

chirche, and-dy#d rhe renthe daye 

of Julye PCCCCLEXJU, 


O 3 «©< To: 
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e me I think the ſtory of Mary's 
heart was now diſcovered; I recollected often 
having heard De-Clifford ſpeak of his friend 
WoopvILE; and as I read that fated name 
in the epitaph, I again wickedly glanced my 
eyes at Mary, and ſaw bluſhes ſpreading 
totally over her face, and the tears riſing ſo 
fait in her confuſed eyes, that ſhe turned 
away her countenance to hide them; bur I, 
who would not for the world have given her 
pain, myſelf as foon as poſſible turned the 
| ſubje&: and ſhe ſeemed in ſome meaſure to 
recover her looks. I have heard that Wood- 
vile has a noble heart, a fine perſon, and a 
genius of the ſublimeſt kind. Good Hea- 
vens! how ſuch. a creature muſt love 
ſuch an object! And what extacy paſ- 
- fing human it muſt be, to be beloved by 
ſuch an angel as ſhe is! Vet there ſeems 
| ſome cauſe of bitterneſs mixed with this cup 
of bliſs, of which I am not at preſent aware. 
Ibe lov ely girl is certainly unhappy. I can- 
not think it poſſible that ſhe receives not a 
return from ſuch a Being as Woodvile. 


IS. 
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The remaining contents of the church 

I ſhall not be fo particular about, for my 
mind from this time was ſo occupied with 
the intereſting diſcoyery I bad made, that I 
did -not continue to take the ſame minute 
notice. There is a heavy and expenſive mo- 
nument of a figure in armour kneeling at a 
deſk, oppoſite to his wife, under an arch 
richly ornamented, and ſupported by. Corin- 


*. thian pillars, for one of the family who was 


a diſtinguiſhed. ſoldier in the Netherlands 
and a friend of Sir Philip Sydney, with ſome 
long and tedious verſes, but this ſtrange 
mixture of Grecian and Gothic architecture 
always diſpleaſes me. Another of an an- 
ceſtor, who repreſented the County im Charles 
Ts days, a recumbent figure, in his great 
wig, and formal coat, reſting on his fide, and 
| ſupporting his head on his elbow, (as if in 
contemplation on a ſofa,) is of a ſtyle ſtil 
more diſguſting. But this is the fault of the 
times, not of the family taſte. A ſimple 


black marble recording the affecting caſe of 
a Clifford, who fell for Charles I. in the civil 
wars, pleaſed me infinitely deter. The ſun- 


pn 
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plicity of one inodern epitaph delighted Wes: 
I will therefore {end 1 it you. 


Here lies the body of 

George De-Clifford, Eſq. who after 
having lived to his 8oth year, univerſally 
loved and reſpected, having many times 
declined the Honor of repreſenting this 
his native county in Parliament, cloſed 

a life of chearfulneſs and religion, with great 

eaſe and compoſure, Oct. 13, 1742. 


Here reſt the bones of one, whoſe ancient race 
Ages have ſeen in this ſequeſter'd place, 

- Remov'd from courtly vice, and vulgar ſtrife, 
Lead the ſweet tenor of their n life. 
Not that, whene'er their country's good might callz. 
Int'reſt could check, or Danger could appall; 

For oft in arms, acrof the bitlowy main, 

Preud France has ſeen them on her eonquer'd plain: 
For Freedom check'd, or Royal Power * 
Domeſtie furies often have they brav'd ; 

And often has the Britiſh ſenate rung 

With the bold thunder of their honeſt tongue! 

But ſoon to native fields they lov'd to fly, 
Where their own trees might o'er their lumbers ſigh.. 
Here no vile paſſions thro? the troubled day. 
Drive Fancy, Charity, and Peace away, 


Nor 
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Nor Folly's noiſe, nor Envy's haggard form 

Keep the vex'd boſom in perpetual ſtorm. 

A chearful courſe of lengthen'd life they keep, 
Then here in quiet with their fathers ſleep. 


„„ Theſe lines produce a ſoothing train of 
ideas in my mind, fo congenial with my 
own ſentiments, that I have been dwelling a 
great deal upon the ſubject. Indeed they 
bave induced me to add a few verſes of my 
own in the ſame courſe of thought. I ſhall 
write them down for you, unfiniſhed as they 
are. You know the rapidity with which I 
am habituated to compote, - and the impati- 
ence of my temper which declines correction. 
In truth, I am rather an advocate for this 
in principle as well as praftice. For tho 
all who write haſtily may not write well, 
few write well who do not. Since correc- 
tion and toil will generally and even imper- 
ceptibly deſtroy that natural train of ideas, 
which characerizes the firſt flaw of Ge- 
nius, and which 1s one of its chief beauties, 
without attainiag any ſpecies of merit, that 
can p. etend to counterbalance the lofs of 1 it. 


In 
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In ſaying this, I beg you will not raiſe your 
expectations of the following very crude = 


VERSES, 


On Anceflry, and a Country Life. 


O ye, who in your ancient manſions dwell, 
On upland lawn, green plain, or quiet dell, 
Proud of your Fathers? glories ! let not Guile, 
From thoſe ſweet ſcenes ſeduce Contentment's ſmile ; 
Let Grandeur flaſh, and Oſlentation's eye 
Look, as it glances, for the envious figh ; 
Let Folly fpend, and Indian riches blaze, 
Scorn'd or unnotic'd to your wiſer gane; 
Long have black vices mark'd Ambitions road, 
While tortur'd Conſcience haunts his falſe abode. 
Forth let them come from city and from town, 
In modifh manners boaſt their brave renown, 
Vain of their preſent ſplendor, while the paſt 
*Neath a dark veil of feign'd contempt Is caſt * 
Ah 1 ſee the puny upſtarts of a day, | 
. Riſe to inſult, and flatter to betray, 
While ye, alas! y& fooliſh, and ye vain! 
Leave your own poſts to.pert and low difdain ! ! 
Oh wake, nor let the ſpecious plea prevail, 

While the low villain boaſts the generous tale; 
Scora the proud ſcorner, let the long-lov'd name 
Of your dead fathers holy reverence claim; 
Boaſt how they led a life of chearful eaſe, 
Beneath their own hereditary trees; 

. | That: 


That far from all that's low and mean, and bred 
By rural Virtue, all their moments fled; 


Nor nurs'd in mobs, nor yet from Knavery's ſchool, 
They ſlemm'd thro” crimes and blood to wealth and 
rule! 


«© Weak and prejudiced as intereſted and 
half-witted writers may have experienced 
theſe opinions to be, yet they are ſanctioned 
by no leſs authorities than the deep and 
philoſophical Lord Bacon in his Eflay on 
Nobility, (as you well recollect,) and by 


that illumined phenomenon of modern days, 


the 1dol of our adoration, Edmund Burke.* 


* While this was going through the Preſs, chere 
appeared in the Gent, Mag. for Nov. 1791, an ex- 
cellent Letter on the Cauſes of the loſs of Simplicity in 
modern manners, in which p. 989, is the following 

paſſage. In the rapid change of landed property 
on the extinction of a family in whom long poſſeſ- 
„ fion had rivetted ancient manners, ſome exhauſted 
% heir throws .he eſtate into.the hands of a ſtate pe- 
©« culator, a gameſter, a public defaulter, a borough- 
© hunter, or a Nabob. In vain do we look for vir- 
* tue or morality here. The land under this curſe 
«© muſt bring forth thorns and briars of immorality, 
„% and vice.“ Editor, 


i I have 
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I have wandered too far from the little 
angel, who is the principal object of my pre- 
- ſent thoughts. I have uſed my diſcovery, 
with the greateſt poſſible delicacy towards 
her, and ſometimes ſeem almoſt to have en- 
gaged her confidence. Her diſtreſs at firſt 
was exquiſite; ſhe appeared fearful of meet- 
ing my eyes; ſhe ſighed and coloured, and 
looked as if ſhe reproached me with the ten- 
- dereft melancholy. Her brother alſo, whoſe 
penetration ſeems to have diſcovered the ſtate 
of her heart, though I doubt whether he has 
yet let her know it, grew thoughtful, and I 
feared felt pain at what he ſaw I ſuſpected. 


But a few hours have made matters fit eaſier, 


and I am more delighted than ever with my 
| ſweet companions. But my letter grows 
too long. So adieu! 
Your very ſincere friend, 
Anthony Fitzherbert.“ 


LET. 
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Er 


cx Woodlands, Dec. 12, 1790. 


My dear Friend, 


HIS is probably the laſt letter you 
will receive from me at this place; 
unleſs the ſnow, which ſeems to threaten us, 


detains me. It is bitterly cold, and there 
is a dark and hazy look in the air, which 


portends a heavy fall. Let it come! in the 
company of Mary De-Clifford 1 could find 
n. for ever. | 


"16S 1 find Woedvile is indeed a 1 


very name of Woopvits of GxArrox 
tells 7 the illuſtrious family, which he re- 
e P preſents. 


— 


Being, and well deſerving of her heart. The a | 
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preſents. But his perſonal qualities are yet 
more eminent, his heart the ſeat of all noble 
paſſions, and his imagination ſo ſublime, and 
yet ſo tender, that he is a Genius of the firſt 
claſs. I have ſeen ſome extraordinary ſpeci- 
metis of his poetry, which he ſcatters about 
with a wild and careleſs profuſion. Deſcrip- 

tion ſeems his talent, but then he is often ſo 
- Irregular, and even incorrect, that dull critics 
might find a thouſand faults in him; yet the 
true ſpirit of the Muſe ſo much pervades all 


Bis compoſitions, that for my part, I am quite 
blind to his N I underſtand he 


amoſt 


- | Lifp'd i in numbers, for the numbers came.” 


But the eccentricities of his character being : 
from the age of eighteen much controuled 
by the poliſhed and uniform manners of the 
faſhionable world, into which his connections 
from that period immerſed him, his genius 
\. for ſome time appeared ſuppreſſed, and he 
has yet at the age of fix or ſeven and twenty, 
ſcarce recovered it, nor let the ſleeping em- 
bers burſt into che blaze, a which they are 


provichly 
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probably capable. With theſe qualities does 
it not ſeem as if he was formed for Mary 
De-Clifford ? And would you nor ſuppoſe 
that the attachment of ſuch a pair, (for I have 
ſome reaſon to believe him violently in love 
with her,) would make both themſelves, and 
their friends happy? Yet I fear it is not ſo. 
Mrs. De- Clifford (oh taſteleſs woman!) ſeems 
to hate the character of Woodvile, and can- 
not bear the idea of her daughter conceiving 
a" partiality for him, which ſhe appears to 
ſaſpect; Woodvile's affairs, I believe, tho” 


the dregs of the family eſtate ſtill produce a 
large rental, are much damaged; and there 


ſeem other myſterious difficulties which F _. 


cannot clearly penetrate, * Even of Wood- 
vile's inclinations, (though I have already 
expreſſed my own conviction on the ſubject,) 
there are reports, on which Mrs. De- Clifford 
is continually with great triumph inſiſting 
before her daughter, in hom, they ſeem to 
raiſe many uneaſy doubts; and which her 
brother does not appear prepared by any 
poſitive information to contradict. They 
aſſert that he is attached to a wy of the 

| e 2 Name 
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name of Barnard, a great fortune; and that 
he is ſoen to be married to her. But I can 
never believe, that one (and ſuch an one as 
Woodvile too) who has long known, and 
even been a favourite of Mary De-Clifford, 
can feel a * for any other woman, _ 


— ſtole i into her little library this morning, 
and had the addreſs to contrive to ſpend 
ſome hours with her there, reading and talk- 
ing. I cannot find words to expreſs my ad- 
miration of her mind, as well as her perſon. 
She - underſtands French, and Italian tho- 
roughly, and takes particular delight in 

Petrarch. She does not much enjoy the 
French poetry. Among the Engliſh, after her 
favourites Spenſer, Milton and Cowley, , Thom- 
ſon ſeems altogether to pleaſe her moſt, and of 
5 the elegant love - writers of the laſt century, 
ſhe poſſeſſes fairly written out in Ms. many 
little delicate poems of Lovelace, (who I be- 
lieve was relatcd to the family,) ſome. of them 
| fych as I do not recolle& ſeeing in print. 

This ſelection I preſume was made by her 
nn who thought there were ſome inde. 


 licacies 
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licacies ſcattered among the two volumes of 
publiſhed poems, improper for the chaſte 
eyes of his ſiſter. Of theſe elegant verfes ſhe is 
- very fond. Of Novels and Romances, ſhe 
thinks the inimitable Caftie of Otranto and the 
plaintive novels of Mrs. Smith, in which the 
trueſt pathos, and moſt exquiſite deſcription 
are united, ſo much fuperior to any others 
that ſhe will not bear to hear any thing elſe 
named with them. But ſhe is indeed a Poet- 

| eſs herſelf: as I was turning over one of the 
books, (I believe it was the Memoirs of Edzw:; 
Is Court, already mentioned, ). I found a 
| looſe paper in it, half wet with her tears, 
which had nearly waſhed out the pencil lines 
upon it, and this I had a ſtrong curioſity to 
read. Her little watchful eyes ſoon per 
ceived the treaſure I had found, and with 
the deepeſt colour on her cheeks intreated 
me to give it her. I ſolicited for the licence 
ol reading it. Indeed ſhe could not com- 
„ ply: Tany ching but that: it was nonſenſe: 
« ſhe could not for worlds thus ſhe 
went on praying almoſt in revs : e ſhe 
4 would kneel to me, if I would but reſtore 
OY P 3 Ak- 
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U To have ſuch an angel, with her ear 
neſt blue eyes, and little white hands, in 
ſupplication to me! Good heavens! what 
delight ! But yet I was hard-hearted. She 
then endeavoured to ſnatch it from me. She 
leant acroſs me to ſeize it from my farther 
hand, which was extended from her, and in 
ſupporting herſelf againſt me, I felt her little 
tender boſom beat againſt my ſhoulder fo, 
that I never can forget the ſenſation. Her 
attempts were ineffectual; I carried off the 
paper in triumph, and now write you down 
a copy of it. 


SONNET. 
When this ſad fpirit quits its woe-worn frame, 
Aud flies releas'd to yonder ſtarry ſphere, 
© ne'er may it forget its former flame, 
But ſtill the friends it lov'd on earth be dear! 
f Then thou, thou idol of my heart, whoſe name 
My trembling lips pronounce but with a __ 
Wilt firſt and moſt its guardian wiſhes =. = 
And thee its ceaſeleſs care will hover near! 
O thou, who only can | my boſom warm, 
Think not a ſelfiſh paſſion fills my heart, 
For if ſome happier maid of fairer form 
More joy can to thy ſocial hours impart, 
O let me but go hence, and watch above 
Thy earthly bliſs with pure ſeraphic love! 
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„ Tr is evident that this is addreſſed to 
Woodvile. The little angel half believes in 
the reports ſhe hears, and with theſe gene- 
rous ſentiments does ſhe ſoothe herſelf. I 
have reſtored the paper to her, and as I preſ- 
fed her tender hand, felt the tear of admira- 
tion riſe in my eyes, which ſo far from eſ- 
caping her raiſed an inſtantaneous ſympathy 
in hers. My tongue could not refrain from 
uttering bleſſings on her. I thought a pe- 
cular concurrence of circumſtances had ren- 
. dered my heart ſecure from her; but I muſt 
ſoon take myſelf away, or even I ſhould be 
made irrecoverably miſerable. For, know- 
ing what J do, a paſhon for her in me would: 
be the moſt unhappy kind of madneſs, ſince 
J am aware that in that caſe, 1 ſhould 


hope, tho” hope were loſt, _ 
uw” heav'nand earth * paſſion croſt,” 


be Yet ber, whatever my admiration 
may be, (and I aſſure you it is little ſhort of 
idolatry,) my heart is ſecure. She fum- 
moned courage to day to aſk me, if I knew 
Woodvile, and took out of her pocket-book. 


a fon- - 
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a @ ſonnet of his, which ſhe ſhewed me; it is 
_ deſcriptive of a ſtorm, which 1 Co r 
pened during a walk the lovers were taking 
together; it is characteriſtic of that impetu- 
ous, wild fancy, by which he is diſtinguiſhed. 
1 here incloſe it to you.“ The original is 
fcrawled with a pencil apparently in great 
haſte. From hence ſhe gradually found an 
opportunity to enquire if J had heard where 
he now was. But though I ſhould have been 
happy to have. conveyed any grateful news 
to her, I could give but little information. 
What will be the event of her attachment, 
(the moſt ſerious and ſublimed I ever ſaw) E 
cannot gueſs. Mrs. De-Clifford feems de- 
termined not only to oppoſe Woodvile, but 
to endeavour by every means to bring about. 
a match with that ſtupid odious fool, Sir 
Peter Lumm, who I find has actually made 
- propoſitions very importunate to her, (if not 
to Mary,) and which ſhe ſeems refolved by 
every means in her power to carry into exe- 
cution. My friend George, ſeems very un- 


9 Iti is already printed, p. 307 4 and therefore omit- 
ted here. Editors [ . 
2 happy 


— 


- 
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happy about it, and unable to determine 


how 1t is proper to act, for though he cannot 
bear to diſobey his mother, he has his ſiſter s 
| happineſs entirely at heart, and though I do 
not know that ſhe has yet opened her boſom. 
to him, yet he certainly is acquainted with 
her partiality, though he may not gueſs its 
violence ;— befides the preference he feels for 


Woodvile. Yet the report of Woodvile's 


intended marriage to Miſs Barnard gains 
ground, without his ever hearing from him 
a· contradiction of it; ſo that even he, (for 
Woodvile has never made a declaration ta 
him of his attachment to Mary,) begins to be 


ſtaggered.” 


terday. To day the froſt, and all appear- 


ance of ſnow are gone, and if I can find no 


other excuſe for ſtaying, I ſhall leave this 


place very ſoon. Sir Peter Lumm has been 
here this morning, and Mary's eyes look 
very red, and Mrs. De-Clifford's very angry. 
The 


Dec. 14th: 


* had not time to finiſh my letter yeſ- 


j 
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The fooliſh Baronet was inclined to ſhow 
away, and 1 had an ill natured pleaſure in 
taking every opportunity of martifying and 
expoſing him, for which, though I almoſt- 
fear I have loſt for ever the favor of the mo- 
ther, I received recompenſe enough in the 
grateful looks of the daughter. After he was 
gone ſhe came up to me with eyes gleaming 
through miſts, like the fun through an 
April ſhower, and there was ſuch tenderneſs 
about her, that I ventured to ſteal a kiſs, at 
which, though ſhe appeared much diſtreſſed, 

the did not feem offended ; but I muſt never 
dare for the ſake of my own peace to do it 
1 again. 8 3 


© Propoſitions for the ſweet girl's mar- 
riage with Sir Peter, are certainly in very 


regular agitation, between him, and Mrs. 


De- Clifford. But ſurely ſhe cannot be ſo 
cruel, when the whole is known to her. I 
am certain the grave will be Mary's lot, ra- 
ther than the altar with Sir Peter. And can 
the wretch be fo mean, as to be content with 


the nn approbation, when the daughter 
treats 
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treats him with fach marked hatred? — I 
cannot bear to look forward to the conſe- 
quences of this conduct, while the little 
meek lamb is indulging in her dreams of 
Woodvile, and knows not of the miſchief chat 
is plotting for her. 


oy os i as i we 


at Woodlands, pity the grief I ſhall have at 
parting. | 


Your's, 


Anthony Fitzherbert. 
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—, 


T was now the fifteenth of December; 
Sir Peter Lumm by, letters and viſits 
became every day more urgent in his ſuit, 
and Woodvile, (at whom the raillery and 
oblique interdictions of Mrs. De- Clifford 
were continually growing ſtronger, ) neither 
came, nor wrote. Mary began to be ſeri- 
ouſly unhappy, and her brother wept in 
private over the enthuſiaſtic attachment, 
which he perceived ſhe was nouriſhing. 
Fitzherbert alſo watched her with the ten- 
derneſs of a brother; but as ſhe yet had 

not venturec' to eaſe her boſom by confiden- 

_ nal converſation with any body, the paſ- 
1 ſage 
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lage of Shakeſpeare might be — to her, 
that 


«© She never told her love 
e ut let concealment like a worm i' th” wat - 
Prey on her damaſk cheek.” 


| The extreme penſiveneſs of her counte- 
nance added, if poſſible, to her beauty, and 
ſhe ſtill took her morning rambles, looking 
hke the Deity of theſe Sylvan ſcenes. Fitz- 
herbert in his ſtrong manner ſaid that had 
he firſt met her alone in theſe walks, he 
ſhould almoſt have fallen down, and wor- 
ſhipped her. A bright froſty morning melt» 
ing at noon beneath a ſhort but ſplendid fun 
afforded her a ſcenery, that threw a ſmile 
upon her melancholy.* She was now look 
ing round her upon the chearful appearance 
of nature, and felt the foſtering thrills of ten- 
der hope riſing in her fancy, when ſhe de- 
termined to take from her pocket, and open 
a letter which the poſt. had brought, but of 
which, as ſhe knew not the hand, ſhe had 


* The melancholy maſs put on kind looks, and 
ſmil'd. 5 Cowley, 


Q hitherto 
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hitherto deferred, with a fort of myſterious 
fear, to pore into the contents. She tore the 
| ſeal, tremblingly, and ſtill as ſhe unfolded 
the paper, a ſtrange hand meeting her eyes, 
ſhe haſtened to read the following. 


« Madam, 


&«& A tender concern for your happineſs | 
impells me, (however unwilling to take this 
oblique method, ) to let you into the follow- 
ing information. Beware of Mr. Woodvile; 
if he attempts to win your affection, he is 
falſe; falſe, becauſe his own heart is engaged 
elſewhere; and even were not his heart, 
(which it is,) his faith, his ſolemn olighied 
faith, is. This is ſufficient for the preſent. 
Beware: you cannot now make 1gnorance an 
excuſe for receiving his addreſſes. 


OS « Your well-wiſher. 


— — — — 
- 
* . 


Good Heavens | what a cruel blow upon 
her happineſs was this! For ſome moments 


it * * her. And when ſhe 


came 
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came to reflect, it was all unmixed grief. 
To loſe Woodvile for ever, and to find him 
falſe too } What an aggravation to the pu- 
rity of her affection ! Yet ſhe could not think 
clearly; ſhe could not reaſon; all was con- 
fuſion in her mind. She wept by fits; by 
fits ſhe muttered to herſelf, and almoſt called 
upon the name of cruel Woodvile; and by 
fits, as if exhauſted, ſhe ſeemed to be over- 
powered by a dull infenfibility. She had 
wandered at length, ſcarce knowing whither 
ſhe went, to the bench, from whence Wood- 
vile and herſelf had contemplated the fine 
Autumnal ftorm, the day before he laſt left 
Woodlands, and there, through mere fa- 
tigue, threw herſelf down upon it, and in- 
dulged in a freſh flood of tears. The ghoſts 
of departed pleaſures foon roſe up to add 


new cortures to her mind. Yes,” cried . - 


ſhe, as ſhe contemplated the naked woods 
around her, The winter winds have bared 
your leafeleſs branches! let them rage on, 
* and leave not a trace of your former beauty 
behind, to reproach me with the memory 


$6 of a delights: their fury is not half ſo 
7 Qs - 60 cruel, | 
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4 cruel, as the ſtorm that has deſolated this 
c wretched boſom ! Woodvile, cruel Wood-. 
vile, if thou hadſt but told me! Indeed, I 
could have borne any thing for thy hap- 
«« pineſs, if I could but have enjoyed thy 
« friendſhip—I could have wept with joy 
over the — — — —“ before ſhe could 
utter another word, ſhe gave a piercing 
ſhriek, and almoſt fainted, for, from the 
walk behind her, appeared the figure of 
Woodvile himſelf. He caught her in his 
arms; ſhe was almoſt lifelefs; her eyes half- 
cloſed; ſhe ſcarce breathed, and ſeemed 
quite inſenſible; he was frightened even to 
an agony; he ſcarce knew what he did; he. 
called to her to ſpeak; ſhe anſwered not : he 
preſſed her hand, it was cold; he put his 
lips to her cheeks which were pallid as death, 
but ſhe yet heeded him not; he ſaw her little 
white boſom heave, he felt a momentary 
courage and at length had recollection enough 


to draw a bottle of ſalts from his pocket, 


which he adminiſtered ſo effectually, that ſhe 

ſeemed to be reviving. Her blue eyes be- 

gan to open, jet ſhe looked as if ſhe knew 
him, 
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him not. © Mary,” he cried with mourn- 
ful earneſtneſs, my beloved Mary, ſpeak ; 
e do you not know me?” She ſtill ſeemed 
not to hear him: he again put his cheek to 
hers, and feeling ſome returning wartath in 
it, bathed it with her tears; till ſhe did not 
ſpeak :. again he addreſſed her: ſhe flowly - 
opened her eyes, and with a vacant ſtare, 
cried, ©* Who are you?” The ſhock of theſe 
words ran like the chill of death over his 
whole frame: he again in an agony preſſed 
her hand; ſhe opened her fick eyes: Speak, 
ce my adored angel,” cried he, my deareſt. 
« Mary, ſpeak! It is Woodvile calls to 
« you !” —— © Woodvile!” anſwered ſhe + 
with horror, and again ſunk back, as if ſne 
fainted. Woodvile held her ſtill cloſer, in 
his arms; he felt a pang that for ſome 
moments almoſt deprived him of his ſenſes z 
yet he watched with an earneſtneſs, on which 
his exiſtence feemed to depend, the recovery 


of Mary, who at length reviving gave him 


a look of affliction which pierced his foul ; the 
drew her hand from his, as ſrom a ſerpent, 
and burſt into a flood of tears. * Good 

Q 3 « God!” 
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„God!“ he cried, © my moſt beloved af 
« what can this mean? Why do you look ſo 
e angry on me? It is your Woodvile kneels 
ce to you!” She turned her blue eyes with 
a ſtern agony upon him, and fa:d: © Wood- 
« vile! Not my Woodvile! leave me Sir! 
there was a time, but” (fighing deeply) 
« ] am not now fo fooliſh!”—<« For Hea- 
« yen's ſake,” replied he, tell me, how F 
« have offended you?” preſſing her hand 
again: ſhe withdrew it inſtantly, and cried: 
Let me go, Sir, this moment, nor add to 
* my wretchedneſs the conſcious guilt of 
having my hand profaned by the touch 
/f —” «< Whom, madam?” interrupted 
he almoſt with phrenzy, Of Woodvile, 
© who lives but in you; who would die to 
c make you happy? Is this ſuch monſtrous 
cc guilt? Is this —“ looking earneſtly in her 
ſace, till he forgot his words. Deceive me 
no more, Sir, faid the i in tears, your 
« ſpecious ſlattery muſt no longer ſtain my 
& ears!“ © Gracious Heaven,” he cried, 
«© what can this mean? What arts have been 
« uſcd to blacken me? If there is truth on 
wy earth, 
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er earth, I never have deceived you, Mary!“ 
The ſolemn manner in which he pronounced 
this, and the aweful and impreſſive look of 
his eyes made Mary half relent. He caught. 
the firſt glimpſe of her ſoftening countenance; . 
and hung upon her lovely hand with kiffes- 
ſo mixed with tears, that ſhe felt a returning. 
tenderneſs thrill her whole frame, which yet 
ſhe determined to ſuppreſs. *© Oh abuſe 
** not,” ſhe cried, ** my weakneſs! I would 
* yet hate you, if I could!” Hate me 
Mary!“ he replied-with mournful tender- 
neſs. Dreadful doubts ftill tormented her 
mind; ſhe was filled with horror at the idea 
of liſtening to a man, whoſe faith was plight- 
ed to another, yet ſhe could not entirely re- 
fuſe her belief to the impaſſioned voice and 
manner of her once-beloved Woodvile. One 
of his arms was ſtill ſupporting her, the 
other refting croſs her knee claſped her little 
trembling hand in his, while yet faint and 
ſick ſhe ſcarce knew that ſhe leant againſt his 
ſhoulder. He too, tormented with what had 
paſſed, ſeemed unconſcious of the luxury of 


his fituation, He looked with a countenance 
of 
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of exceſſive tenderneſs in her face, and ſaid: 
« Mary, ſpeak but kindly to me, and then, 
if J muſt loſe you, I think I can die in 
„ peace.” —She could not reſiſt this; her 
tears flowed afreſh, and while they fell ſo 
faſt that they bedewed her pallid cheeks, and 
dropped on her palpitating boſom, ſhe ſobbed 
out ſcarce articulately Die Woodvile | 
e you muſt not die, preſerve your life to 
% make her, who claims it, happy! No, 
«© Woodvile, to die will be my lot!” to 
which ſhe added with ſtill more agitation, 
ce willingly will I do it, if I can but add to 
4 thehappineſs of Woodvile!” He fell down 
on his knees before her, and while he claſped 
both her hands in his, he cried : © Moſt ge- 


e nerous and moſt divine angel, ſpeak ! ex- 


« plain to me the cauſe of this myſterious 
© miftake! who but you poſſeſſes my heart? 
c who but you can claim my vows? To you, 
& to you alone, every thought, every action 
* of my life is dedicated! No idolatry was 
t ever more fervid, than the adoration with 
« which I love you!” She ſighed, coloured, 
half-ſmiled, wept, ſhe ſtrove 1 in vain to ſpeak, 
and 
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and her heart ſeemed as if it would burſt, 
it beat ſo through her delicate. dreſs againſt 
Woodvile's arm that ſupported her; and 
then the conflict between her hopes, fears, 
and tenderneſs being too much for her, ſhe 

funk back again fainting in his trembling 
arms. She ſoon however revived ſuffici- 
ently to relieve his apprehenſions. His heart 
was for ſome time too big to ſpeak; he 
watched with melancholy love and adoration 
the changes of her countenance, till at length 
ſhe opened upon. him eyes of ſad and appre- 
henfive ſoftneſs, of which the expreſſion cal- 
led forth a thouſand bleſſings from his lips. 
Oh Woodvile,” ſhe uttered in ſighs, oh, 
« Woodvile, what am I doing? How will 
e this credulous heart be juſtified in believ- 


ing you? I am told,” (and at that mo- 


ment ſhe ſeemed to feel an agony at his 
touch, and was withdrawing herſelf from 
him) I am told that I dare not utter 
« it,” (caſting her tender eyes on him, and 
appearing to be melted by his countenance). 
no: you cannot ſpeak untriths, Wood- 

s vile, and ſo foleninly too!“ — © Oh,” 
: cried, 
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cried he, kiſſing again her ſhowy hand, and 
then for the firſt time venturing to fix his 
ps. on hers, from which it ſeemed they 


would never ſeparate again: oh” mur- 
mured he out at laſt, ** let the blackeſt ac- 
* cuſations come as thick as they will upon 


© me, if I am but thus acquitted by my be- 


«loved Mary!“ “ Oh ſtay, Woodvile !'” 
ce be not too haſty !“ ſhe replied, (trembling 
all over with a ſtrange ſenſibility, ſhe never 
felt before;) © think, if you yet deceive me! 
„ and pity a little wretched girl, who from 
e her very childhood has nouriſhed the 
e pureſt affection for you!” Language was 


| no too poor for their mutual feelings, they 


— 
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wept on each others boſoms; and ſo exquiſite, 
{6 exalted an affection, ſo properly tempered 
with all the finer thrills of the human frame, 
and yet ſo ſeparated from all that is impure, 
| ſcarce ever met in two lovers before! 


As to Woodvile, furely ſuch happineſs. 
was never before in poſſeſſion of an human, 
being as was at this moment in his! With 
what purity, and yet with. what warmth he 


loved. 


1 
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loved her, can only be conceived by the few 
people, who are born with the ſame ſenſibi- 
lity, the ſame fancy, and genius as himſelf. 
Her very touch was extacy to him, for her: 
delicate ſkin white as ſnow was all fragrance, 
and he often envied and yet bleſſed the bold 
winds that by their preſſure made her dreſs 
fit cloſer, and ſhewed the exquiſite graceful- 
neſs of her make, and now and then diſplay- 
ed the ſlenderneſs of her ancles, and a glance 
of her little firm and milk-white boſom. 
Yet in the ſanctity of his paſſion ſhe was as 
ſecure with him as with angels. 


& Can any mortal mixture of Earth's mold 
Breathe ſuch divine enchanting raviſhment ? 
Sure ſomething holy lodges in that breaſt. 


—— TTY ꝗæ—äE—ß—ĩ———— —— —ũ4v 


— — l oft have heard 
My mother Circe with the Syrens three 

Amid the Hfowry-kirtled Naiades 

Culling their potent herbs, and baleful drugs, 
Who as they ſung, would take the priſon'd foul 
And lap it in Elyfium; Scylla wept 

And chid her barking waves into attention, 
And fell Charybis murmur'd ſoft applauſe ; 
Yet they in pleaſing ſlumber lulled the ſenſe, 
And in ſweet madneſs ro>b'd it of itſelf, 


But 
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But ſuch a ſacred, and homefelt delight, 
Such ſober certainty of waking bliſs, 
I never heard till now,” *_ 
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I have been tempted to borrow theſe beau- 

tiful lines of the ſublimeſt, and moſt beautiful 

of all Poets, and ſtill when I think of the 
pure admiration that ſuch a divine creature 

as Mary De- Clifford was calculated to in- 
fpire, cannot refrain from applying a few 


more lines from another enchanting paſſage 
of the ſame poem. 


„ Se dear to Heav'n is ſaintly chaſtity, 
That when a ſoul is found ſincerely ſo, 
A thouſand li veried Angels lacky her 


Driving far off each thing of ſin and guilt; 
And in clear dream and ſolemn vifion, 

Tell her of things that no groſs ear can hear, 
Till oft converſe with heavenly habitants 
Begin to caſt a beam on th' outward ſhape, 
The unpolluted temple of the mind, 

And turns it by degrees to the ſoul's effence, 
Till all de made immortal.” + 


. — — — — — ® = = 


* Comus, V. 244, 264. 
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Woodvile raiſed his head from the pure 
and facred boſom of Mary, which thrilled 
with exquiſite tenderneſs, that ran through 
her whole frame, and ſcarce articulately yet 
earneſtly poured a thouſand and a thouſand 
bleſſings on her, which ſhe received with 
ſmiling tears. You do not doubt me 
* now, Mary,” he cried. —* Oh no,” ſhe 
{weetly replied, ** I could not, if I would, 
* any longer doubt—my long-lov'd W ood- 
vile!“ ! Long-lov'd Woodvile!” repeat- . 
ing the words in extacy,—< Kindeſt Mary, 
** what rapture thoſe dear words convey to 
me! But tell me, thou idol of my heart, 

tell me, what arts could induce you to 
doubt your devoted Woodvile!” She heſi- 
tated, and then with ſome fear, pulled out 
the anonymous letter ſhe had received in 
the morning, and gave it him to read. He 
eagerly opened 1t, and turning pale as he 
read, exclaimed with agitated indignation : 
„Oh artful wicked girl, it is ſhe has done 
* this: yes, I trace her ill-diſguiſed hand; 
5] long have doubted her diſpoſition, but it 
*< ſhall not avail her; ſhe——" Who?“ 
75 R mier 


| 
| 
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interrupted Mary with trepidation. © Emily 
„ Barnard !” replied he, uttering her name 
with mingled anger, and contempt. Mary 


turned dreadfully pale; ſhe could ſcarce 


ſpeak. - ** Emily Barnard !” She repeated 
mournfully. ** Yes!” added he, „ ſhe has 
*© tortured me enough by her purſuit of me 
* without adding perfidy to her forwardneſs, 
* but this is too much to bear!” And then 
turning eyes of the ſofteſt love on Mary, he 
with a tender voice continued: © how could 
« the fooliſh girl hope to intereſt the heart 
e of him, who was acquainted with you!“ 


To have her fears ſo ſweetly diſſipated al- 


moſt overpowered her; bluſhes and tears 
roſe together, ſhe ſighed and wept, and bleſ- 
ſed him with her beaming eyes, yet dared not 


truſt herſelf to ſpeak; he preſſed her little 


lovely hand to his heart, and made a ſolemn 
vow. that nothing but death ſhould ſepa- 
rate them, to which ſhe almoſt ventured to 
figh conſent. 


In this delicious meeting time paſſed un- 
heeded by them, till the darkening ſhades 
5 | ** 
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of evening, and the cold dews (which had 
been for a long while unfelt) at length remind- 
ed them of returning. Woodvile for ſome 
moments heſitated whether he ſhould accom- 
pany her to the houſe, but at length reſolved 
to do it, both of them deteſting the appear- 
ance of artful and clandeſtine meetings. 


They hurried home, both in too great a 
luxury of feelings to talk much, and were 
luckily met in the hall by De-Clifford, to 
whom Mary with ſome attempt at gaiety, (to 
hide her confuſton,) begged leave to intro- 
duce a ſtranger, for ſuch ſhe ſaid he cer- 
tainly was at Woodlands. Her brother re- 
eeived his almoſt loſt friend with that ſweet 
frankneſs, and warmth, which ever charac- 
terized his delightful manners towards thoſe 


he loved, and which filled the heart of 


W oodvile with gratitude, for he was conſci- 
ous that himſelf had not always in his moody 
fits treated him, (however warm his affec-- 
tion for him was,) with the attention he de- 
ſerved. They both knew a leſs eaſy recep- 
tion awaited him within, They entered the 
R 2. cating 
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eating room; dinner was juſt ready; be 
| bowed to Mrs. De-Clifford, who very for- 
4 mally aſked him how he did. He was 1ntro- 
duced to Fitzherbert, in whoſe manners and 
looks he at once found a ſympathy that made 
him- eaſy. The dinner entered ; candles 
were brought; the fire blazed; the party 

were ſeated at the table, and two or three 
glaſſes of wine made Woodvile, (however 
exquiſitely ſenſible to neglect,) ſoon forget 
in the reſt of the circle the cold, and even 
angry, looks of Mrs. De-Clifford. Vet Mary 
ſcarce knew how to ſupport the fiery eyes of 
her mother which were continually darted 
at her, and dreaded the moment of their 
leaving the room, when ſhe ſhould no longer 
have the protection of the company. But 
this made her heart hang upon Woodvile 

but with the more tenderneſs, and the touch 
of his hand, or even his foot under the table 
thrilled her frame, ſoftened with grief at her 
mother's anger, with ſenſations more melting 
than ſhe had ever before known. She could 
not help looking to him as a ſort of protec- 


tor, the moſt exquiſ te idea to her that ever 
delighted 
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delighted her imagination. Her mother at 
length roſe, and Mary with trembling ſteps 
accompanied her. They had ſcarce reached 
the drawing- room, before Mrs. De- Clifford's 
anger broke fortn. How came Mr, 
” Woods ite here, Mary 2” —<< I know not, 
ma' am, I met him coming hither, as | was 
6 ſtrolling in the park this morning.“ 
An appointment, I fuppote, fine doings 
«© indeed!” She wept: ' © you terrify me, 
« ma'am, you were not wont to ſpeak to me 

thus harſhly! how have I deſerved it 
* now!”—<* You did not uſe to diſobey 
* me, child; but now you pay no attention 
e to my opinions!“ “ Opinions, ma'am! 
Good Heavens, what—— ! Fes, child,” 
(interrupting her,) © I think my knowledge 
* of the world will at leaſt enable me to 
« form a better judgment of people than 
% you can do! Yet, notwithicanding the op: 
* polite tenor of all my converfation, I 
ce ſee your fondneſs for that pauper, Wood- 
ce vile, while thoſe whom I approve, even 


« though adorned with faſhion, wealth, and 


9 * fehl paſs at beſt unregarded by you!“ 
R 3 Pauper, 


— 
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«© Pauper, ma'am!” She repeated, ſhocked 
to death almoſt; ©* you do not call Mr. 
« Woodvile a pauper | But as to Sir Peter 
«© Lumm, ma'am, whom, I too well know 
cc you mean, alas! ma'am” (ſtopping and 
doubting whether to utter her abhorrence of 
him) © any thing I would obey you in, 
but * « but, child, no buts with 
„me!“ — almoſt choaked with rage, and 
flinging out of the reom, leſt ſhe ſhould hear 
her daughter make an unqualified reſolution, 
againſt which ſhe yet hoped at a more con- 
venient opportunity to influence her. 


Mary was now wretched, her mother had not 
only ſhewn a violence of paſſion towards her, 
ſhe had never diſcovered before, but at once 
pronounced her interdiction of Woodvile, 
and her encouragement of Sir Peter Lumm. 

© She dreaded the entry of tea, and feared 
with a ſtrange mixture of feelings the ſum- 
mons to the gentlemen. — At length they 
came, elated with wine, and in rapturous 
ſpirits. Three ſuch intelligent beings! Con- 
ceive Woodvile, F maden, and De-Clif- 
ford 


— 
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ford together! They were all ſoul! Seven 
centuries had ſeen their anceſtors ſhining to- 
gether, and placed far above every thing that 
is mean, and now what minds informed thoſe 
ſpiritualized bodies ! It was, indeed 


«© The feaſt of reaſon, and the flow of ſoul.” 


Mary ſaw the expreſſion of Woodvile's 
eyes, and heard the eloquence of his conver.” 
ſation, with a pleaſure that made her forget 
for the time her mother's indignation. Mrs. 
De-Clifford was ſullen and filent. The joy 
of De-Clifford and Fitzherbert kept pace 
with that of Woodvile and Mary. It was 
an evening of inſpiration. : 


Mary paſt the long night in a conflict be- 
tween the ſweet whiſpers of trembling hope, 
and the bitter fears inſtilled into her by her 
mother's converſation. Her maid brought 
her as ſhe was riſing in the morning, a letter, 
which inſtantly recognizing the hand- writing 
of the direction, ſhe opened with trembling 
expectation. It contained the following 
lines. 9995 


cc My 


18 MARY DE-CLIFFORD; 


My moſt beloved Mary, 


« ] cannot go to my reſt without pouring 
out my thanks to you in a more explicit 
manner than my faultering tongue will ſuf- 
fer me to do, for the reſult of our morning's 
interview. How long and entirely my heart 
has been devoted to you can only be known 
to myſelf! And the degree of idolatry, with 
which I love you, as I can find no words to 
expreſs, I muſt be content to keep within 
my own boſom. . A day ſpent with you is 

worth a life of common happineſs. But oh, 
my Mary, what miſery do I feel in abſence 
from you! How dull, how inſupportable is the 
common intercourſe of fociety! My wild 
fancy exhauſts itfelf with thinking of you, 
and I curie the objects that interrupt my 
day-dreams. Night comes, and till I lull 
myſelf to ſleep but with the preſence of your 
image; and the firſt object that preſents it- 
| ſelf to my mind as 1 wake, is the form of 
Mary De-Clifford. I wet the pillow with my 
tears, and mutter to your ſhade in my ſlum- 
bers; 
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bers; I awake; the viſion vaniſhes, and in 
unavailing miſery I mourn the wretched 
void before me. 


Grafton, once the ſcene of my moſt ex- 
guiſite pleaſures, a place affociated in my 
mind with all my infant joys. and affections, 
a place which I have been from childhood 
in the habits of venerating as the ancient 
abode of my anceſtors, is no longer able to 
delight me. Its wild ſcenery, its deep woods, 
its lakes, and its opening lawns, familiar to 
my boyiſheyes, and congenial with my na- 
tural taſte, were wont to fill my fancy with 
rapture, and I uſed to wander among them 
day after day forgetful of all worldly cares. 
But ſince I have gazed. on the growing 
charms of Mary De-Clifford, ſince J have 
been acquainted with the angelic beauty of 
her mind and perſon, even theſe ſcenes in 
her abſence have no power to delight or 
even to ſooth me. O deareſt, deareſt girl, 
could I but find words to expreſs the bliſs 
I feel in your company, how my eyes are 


enchanted by your perſon, and my foul is 
| exalted. 
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exalted by your ſoft and inſpired voice, you 
would read of a paſſion more warm, more 
enthuſiaſtic than ever raged in the human 
boſom before! I loved you when'a child, as 
a little creature of another element; I have 
gazed for hours unobſerved on your innocent 
amuſements, and heard with pleaſed atten- 
tion the expanding ſentiments of your celeſ- 
tial mind. Bat it is now more than two 
years ſince I have been gradually nouriſhing 
this flame in my breaſt, which by all my 
early efforts I could not ſuppreſs. You were 
- . ſcarce fourteen, and your little white boſom 
Juſt began to ſwell, (pardon me the bold 
expreſſion,) when I could no longer behold. 
you with that eaſe, and ſelf- poſſeſſing calm- 
neſs, with which I formerly viewed you. 
There was no reſiſting the meeting you in. 
your walks, and feaſting my eyes and my 
mind with your converfation and your 
beauty: the angelic innocence of your looks 
and thoughts gave me an eaſy and unre- 
ſtrained indulgence of the ſweeteſt and moſt 
heavenly intercourſe, that my imagination 
can conceive on earth: the hours and morn- 
ings 
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ings we ſpent in rambles amid the woody 
and varied ſcenery of your native park, are 
written in indehble and moſt diftin& cha- 
rafters on my mind. How often unconſci- 
ouſly has the ſoftneſs of your looks, and 
even your lighteſt touch, thrilled my frame 
with exquiſite ſenſations when yet with a 
determined reſolution I never breathed: to 
you the delight I experienced! I would not 
attempt to poiſon thoſe pure ears with early 
flattery, nor prejudice, when fo very young, 
a choice that your future judgment might 
not ratify! My converſations were general. 
Your good-nature liſtened to me as your in- 
ſtructor How I loved to ſee your illumined 
underſtanding open, and to encourage your 
brilliant yet plaintive fancy in the admiration 
of the great ſcenes of nature, with which 
it was fo early delighted! Oh Mary, earth 
never ſaw ſuch an angel as thou wert then! 
Fhou wert in reality like the fabled Deities 
of antiquity, that inhabited the woods and 
foreſts! Thou wert the very figure of inſpi- 
ration. But the paſt autumn, when you at 
length completed your fixteenth year, when 


- 


- 
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my paſhon grew almoſt to madneſs, I fear it 
too often betrayed itſelf, againſt all my exer- 
tions. Some family troubles, that at that time 
were imparted to me, became aggravated as 
they intermixed themſelves with the idea of 
you—and the departure from Woodlands 
at that time, in leaving you tore my mind 
with'an agitation which I fear I ill concealed 
from you. I will not recount all the dif- 
ficulties with which I have from that time 
been ſurrounded. You alas! have been 
ſometimes too much a witneſs to my impe- 
tuous paſſions. I own I have injured you, 
Mary, by the wild jealouſy with which I tor- 
mented you at the ball at Hawley. It was I 


L 1 alſo, (but not without being rouſed by the 


wicked arts of others, ) it was Iwas the horſeman 
who haunted your walks at Denham-hatch ; 
I feared an happier rival; I left ſome myſte- 
rious notices of my feelings on your accuſ- 
tomed bench, which I hope fell into your 
hands. But no language can expreſs what I 
ſuffered on thoſe two or three unhappy days. 
Extreme bodily fatigue was added to mental 
diſtraction: I rode, or walked, hour after 
| hour 
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you about. the ba cont e 


till its ſetting, with an indiſtinct hope of 

either meeting you alone, or of I ſcarce knew 

what myſelf: 1 avoided being ſeen, like a 
criminal; I picked up my ſcanty and mea - 
gre meals, as I cduld ; and at night I houſed 
myſelf | with difficulty, and often not without 
many intreaties, under the weak ſhelter of 
ſome neighbouring cottager's hoyel, where 1 
watched with impatience the break of morn- 
ing light. Thoſe fine lines in the SUICIDE 
of our beloved poet, Tom Warton, (over 
the news of whoſe death we wept together 
but a few months fince,) were continually 
recurring to my mind, as s io congenial to * ö 
own fituation. | 


> N and unknowa 
He wore his endleſs noons alone 
Amid th' autumnal wood: 
Oft was he wont in haſty fit, % * 
Abrupt the ſocial board to quit, | 
And gaze 932 the tumbling food.” FIR 


0 Abruptly Waesd did I quit my der: 
* mother $ NO table at Grafton, ſpur- 
3 E red 
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red on by that demon jealouſy, and when at 
length I had wandered about at Denham, 
till my diſtractien became intolerable, all 
hopes of ſeeing you alone extinct, and I 
thought myſelf diſcovered, what a figure did 
1 return home! My feet ſiſter Elinor 
feared I was deranged, and the artful Emily 
Barnard rendered me ſtill more diſtracted by 
her perſecution. All this J was too much 
overpowered by my joy to tell you, in the 
interview that at length turned out ſo de- 
lightful at the Hawley-Ball. Since that 


and ſevere ones I have ſtill had,) have been 
ſoftened by the recollection of your ſmiles. 
I could bear no longer abſence from you, 
when I determined to revifit Woodlands, 
and found you on that fweet bench, the ſcene 
of former interviews, where the ud emo- 
tions that mutually agitated our boſoma, are 
too recent to need recalling to your mind.— 
Mary, I know how your mother hates me, 
and it gives me agonies to draw down her 


anger on you; I would die for you, Mary; 
chearfully would I refign this trembling 


exiſtence, : 


time, all my griefs and difficulties, (for many 


s 
exiſtence, but I have tried my heart feverely, 
and to live without you is indeed impoſſible. 
The tender boſom that has been to penedo me 


this morning leaves me no- len n 
of my future conduct. 


MARY DE-CLIFFORD. 


„ Continuc'ts dude O dt beloved *" oy 
and notwithſtanding the decaying walls of 
Grafton, the hated name and wealth of Sir 
Peter Lumm, which now I truſt are equally 
contemptible to us both, ſhall vaniſh before 

us. Good night: a thouſand and 3 
uad bleſſings . 


* 
, ws Sh £4 
, ? . * of . 3 : . 3 # 4 


Edmund waste 


It is impoſſible to ) deferide"the varied feel. | 
ings that agitated the heart of Mary in read. 
ing this letter. A breathleſs fear firft ſhook 
ber whole frame; ſhe trembled, ſighed , wept, 

thrilled with tenderneſs, bluſhed. as if ſhe 
was doing, wrong, then read on with a tetror 
of ſhe knew not what, and then, as the tears. 
dimmed her ſight, dropped on a chair, al- 
moſt letting the paper fall from her hand, 

= | and 


| 7 back of the chair. It was ſome time before ſhe 
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and ſo ſick chat ſhe was obliged to pauſe for 
many minutes. So explicit a declaration of 
Woodvile's paſſion ſhe did not expect, 
and it quite overpowered her. At length 
her eyes became leſs miſty, and with a trem- 
bling hand and beating boſom ſhe continued 
the peruſal, till images of tenderneſs ſo flat- 
tering, To ſoothing to her fancy, and fo con- 
pomal to the ſtate of her own breaſt, totally 
oppreſſed her, and as ſhe came to the aweful 
Ad fill unexpected propoſals of the cloſe, 
agitated with hopes and fears too violent to 
- endure, her eyes ceaſed to ſee, the paper fell 
from her, and ſhe ſunk ſenſeleſs againſt the 
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revived, and then ſhe found herſelf ſo bewil- 
dered, that ſhe could hardly gueſs where 
ſne was, and wild and indiſtinct traces of 
what had paſſed now preſſing on her mind, 
it was long before ſhe could perſuade „ 
it was any thing more than a dream from 
which ſhe was waked, till as ſhe again ſaw 
the letter lying on the floor, faint bluſhes 
again tinged her pale cheeks; ſhe inſtantly 
ſeized i it, and having fearfully (as if her de- 
% | ; — 
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licacy was alarmed,) imprinted a- thouſand 
kifles on it mixed with her rears, gave it a 
fecond yet ſcarce leſs affecting peruſal. To 
Woodvile though her attachment had been 
rapidly increaſing, ſhe had not examinef, and 
therefore knew not herſelf, its ſeriouſnęis or 
extent, and though: ſhe. had ſometimes in- 
dulged indiſtinct hopes of a mutual paſſion, 
yet ſhe had never gravely reflected on its 
tendency, and conſidered images af the fu- 
ture aſſociated with him rather as m 


dreams of her fancy, chan as matters, of rea- 
lity. Befides ſhe had been babicuated. 10 


cConſider herſelf, as ſtill lite more than CY 
_ child. Se therefore could, i 


arce 2 
her eyes in reading the certainty and LA 05 
larity of Wood vile written declaration 


and ſtil when - dhe gravely eee 1 
them to be real, new doubts alarmed herz 


ſhe was perplexed. how to act, and knew 
not whether to anſwer it, or if ſhe did, hat 
to ſay. At length the pen, ink and paper, 
that were conſtantly ready by her (who mad 

fo much uſe of them,) favoured a maſoen- 
SE, vo - +... 8p 
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tary reſolution, and ſhe haſtily ſcribbled, 
8 if en of herſelf, the following, es: 


na; 


4 My beloved Woodvile, | 


© « Yes, beloved; 1 have involuntarily writ- 
ten the word, and I will not be ſuch a prude 
as to Whiſh it out, even with my tears; for dear 
indeed I muſt confeſs that you long have 
2 beeñ to me; and yet I am even now but ill 
recoveted from the agitations your letter has 
cauſed me. Ta will not dwell on the many 
f $ thete, in which your partial ima- 
gination 30 osten beltows flattery on me, 
4 of which I am totally undeſerving. T will 
Srnfels that the bapp iineſs of Woodvile i is of 
all earthy i areſt my heart. But my 
aiabcholy fancy 7 antici pates clouds of evil 
in che op poſtion of my mother. For her 
fake 1 would chearfully reſign all my own 
kopes of happineſs in this world. But if her 
eoitnands © ſhould unfortunately interfere 
wich the ſerious comfort of Woodvile, on 
Heaven protect me from the trial! This 
has been written in ſuch agitation that I 
could ſcarce breathe, and with an hand ſo 
trembling 


1 


— 
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trembling, that I muſt haſten to ſubſcribe my 


ſelf ſcarce legibly, yet indeed, n. W 
truly yours, * 
gh” _ De. Clifford. 


She was ſo Joubtful of ber own refoluriow, 
that ſhe haſtened to fold and wafer this 
fcrawl, and depoſit it in her little pocket- 
book for the firſt opportunity of delivery. 
A ſcrawl indeed it was, and by no means. 
equal to the fancy and tenderneſs of Mary, 
but the caſe was, that in the extreme per- 
turbations of her mind ſhe did not poſſeſs 
her faculties; and unaffected, and totally 
free from all vanity of her own abilities, as 
ſhe was, ſhe was careleſs of every thing but 
the explanation of her ſentiments to Wood- 
vile, whom ſhe could not bear the den- ot 
torturing wich ſuſpence. 


She felt herſelf relieved 1 this exertion. 


The morning was bright and ſharp; ſhe 
opened her window to revive herſelf with 


the freſhneſs of the early air, and ſtood gaz- 
ing for Tome moments on the park before 


her, 
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froſts, that ſpangled the ground, and the 
cattle were eagerly browzing on the dewy 
graſs. She then thought ſhe heard footſteps 
on the gravel beneath her, and putting her 
head farther out of the window, ſaw imme- 
diately under it the figure of Woodvile, 
_ whole eyes inſtantly caught hers; and whoſe 


voice ſaluting her ſpoke the delight he felt 
at the interview. She ſmiled at him in ſweet 


confuſion almoſt through tears, and taking 
out her pocket-book dropt into his hands 
the fated letter. With a countenance of joy 
be bowed his thanks, and retired wa an 
e 2688 e 


| Mary now fat down in her room to enjoy 


for a little while her own thoughts. Her 
agitations began to ſubſide, and though ſhe 
ſtill felt a degree of alarm through her frame, 


her feelings altogether were thoſe of more 


tender and exquiſite happineſs than ſhe had 
ever before experienced. The idea of being 
pleafing to Woodvile was the moſt luxurious 
of all ideas is her; and the opportunity of 


contributing 


— 


her, where the ſun was diſſipating the white 


24 
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endesa to his happineſs feemed yet a 
bliſs too heavenly ever to befal her. Again 


for a moment it appeared to be but a dream; 


5 hardly able to ſupport her, ſhe deſcended 


3 
* dy 
>" p. 
N 
5 \<IT 
* . 
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the 1 images before her were too delightful to 


be real. But ſoon the ring of the breakfaſt- 
bell rouſed her from her muſings; and the 


reflection that ſhe muſt now enter the room 


with Woodvile, between whom ſuch a ſeri- 
ous, ſuch an aweful interchange of vows, -had 
paſſed, though it reminded her of the reality, 
overwhelmed her with ſuch terrors as almoſt for 


the moment ſuſpended all her powers. As 
ſhe began to recover herſelf, ſhe grew ſick at 
the thought of the ſolemn things that had 
paſſed, and almoft wiſhed the whole undone 
55 again. However at laſt with a moſt palpi- — 


tating heart, eyes that ſcarce ſaw, and legs 
that trembled ſo under ber they ſeemed 


the ſtair-· caſe, when on opening the door the 
firſt figure which met her eyes at the break- 


flaſt- table was that of Sir Peter Lumm. This 


added to her confuſion; ſhe now walked up 
the room without being able to diſtinguiſh 


l e object. and fat down i in the firſt chair 
. the 
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the could meet with. Woodvile happened 
to be fitting nearly behind it, but perceiving 
her extreme diſtreſs, he purpoſely for ſome 
moments avoided attracting her notice, till 
as ſhe accidentally put her hand on ſome oc- 
caſion behind her, he ſeized it un perceived 
by the company, and preſſed it ſo, that look - 
ing round, her eyes inſtantly met his, and 
ſuch an expreſſion roſe in the countenance of 
both at once, that there ſeemed an inter- 
change of their very inmoſt hearts. Mrs. 
De-Cliffurd, always on the watch, caught 
their looks, and underſtood too much of 
them. Sir Peter Lumm, though jealous of 
the. preſence of Woodvile, was not ſuch a 
nice obſerver. Secure of the ſupport of the 
mothe rhe ſeemed on the whole well ſatisfied 
with himfelf; yet the cold looks and an- 
ſwers of Mary would have depreſſed a man 
of moderate ſenſibility. Theſe ſhe could 


not ſuppreſs, notwithſtanding the flaſhes of 


anger, that darted from her mother's eyes, 
and even the expreſſions of revenge, which 
lighted up in her countenance, and which 
Woodvile could not avoid, with exceſſive 


grief 
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grief perceiving. - The internal feelings of 

the lovers ſcemed yet fo to impreſs them, 
that they the lefs regarded the ſtorm that 
appeared likely to burſt over their heads. 
De-Clifford was perplexed how to act be- 
tween his mother on the one hand, and his - 
beloved ſiſter, and dear friend on the other. 
And even Fitzherbert, the friendly and 
noble- minded Fitzherbert, (who had formed 
an extraordinary opinion of Woodrile as 
well as Mary,) pitied the lovers, and hated 


whoſe perſecuting ſuit ſeemed to _— 
their happineſs. 


The breakfaſt table was foon removed, and 
De-Clifford ſoon left the room, and was 
almoſt inſtantly followed by Sir Peter Lumm, 
as if by appointment. Mary turned pale, as 
if ſhe preſaged miſchief, and Woodvile. and 
De-Clifford both in a moment caught her 
expreſſion. © What is the matter Mary bs 
ſaid her brother. —<* Nothing at all, indeed 
E. nothing, dear brother,” replied ſhe with a 
ſmile. But ſhe foon roſe, and pretended 
7 for 


the dull low wretch, whoſe preſence. and 
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for ſome moments to look out of the win- 
dow, to conceal her uneaſineſs, and thence 
after a ſhort time ſtole out of the room. She 
ran up ſtairs to indulge her fears without re- 
ſtraint in her own room, and was about to pals 
through her mother's dreſſing room, which 
as the door ſtood half-open ſhe ſuppoſed to be 
empty, when ſhe had ſcarce ſet her foot in it 
before her hand was ſeized by Sir Peter 
Lumm, who had ftood behind the door. 
% My deareſt Miſs De- Clifford“ cried he, 
« T am happy to have this opportunity of 
00 ſpeaking to you alone about—” whatever 


L it may be about Sir,“ interrupted ſhe almoſt 


breathleſs, and attempting to withraw ber | 
hand, I muſt beg to be excuſed.” She 
then again attempted to extricate herſelf. 
«No, Miſs De- Clifford, faid he trium- 
phantly <* I cannot ſo eafily give up my cap- 
©. Hive.” 5 Captive, Sir,” more angrily, and a- 
gain firuggling, Let me go, Sir, this in- 
* ſtant or you will call Woodvile to 


run me through the body,“ (in an inſolent 


voice,) * is that what you was. going to lay; ) 
But 
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But I will be even with him?” (throwgh his 
ſhut teeth). She made another effort to get 
away from him, but finding her own wenk. 
neſs, burſt into tears. What is the mat- 8 
ce ter, Miſs De-Clifford,” ſaid he i in a ſofter - 
tone, but impudently putting his arm round 
her waiſt, and holding her ſtill faſter, I: 
«© would not for as world be the cauſe of 
< thoſe tears! Then let me ge, Sir? 
ſhe again cried out in agony. Any thing 
« but that; ſaid he, you muſt hear me 
56 firſt: ou know the affection I have for 
© you, and as a proof of it I am come to 
lay my life, my fortune, my every thing, 
£ at your feet: (unable to get free, ſhe 


turned her blue eyes at him in ſpee hes 
horror,) “ look not angry, Miſs De Clif. 


<« ford, my eſtate, my rank, and I 1 may ven- 8 


ture to ſay my other qualifications are not, 
« cannot be deſpicable : your mother fanc-, 
tions my Wiſhes: hear me then,. deareſt 
girl“ lifting her ſtruggling: hand to his, 
| lips, and' as he grew bolder with the nearer: 
approach to her moſt delicate and.' beautiful 
perſon, ſtraining her agonized frame cloſer 

T | to 
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he re- 
peated . hear you, baſe unmanly wretch!“ 
interrupted ſhe, in a dying voice, at that in- 
ſtant making one more effort with her ut- 
moſt ſtrength, and then ſhrieking as the laſt 
words faultered on her tongue, fainted in his 
arms. Sir Peter was truly frightened, (for 
he really loved Mary as much as it was poſ- 
fible for him to love any being but himſelf;) 
he no longer gazed lawleſsly on the beauti- 
ful and angelic figure chat was claſped lfelefs 
in his arms, but with mingled pity and affec- 
tion chafed her temples, and watched her 
returning bre ith. Mrs. De-Clifford, who 
had heard her ſhriek, though not very diſ- 
dinchly, came into cab room, and found him 
in this ſituation; knowing however privately 

che ſtate of her daughter's heart, and ſup- 
poſing this to be merely the conſequence of 

an intereſting converſation, which ſhe had 
expected to take place, ſhe made no com- 
ments, but affiſted in lifting her daughter to 
2 chair, and in uſing the means of reviving 
her. When ſhe at length opened her eyes, 
and egy the — of . Peter before her, 
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ſhe again gave a faint ſhriek, and was near 
relapſing, but at the voice of her mother, 
revived and burſt into tears. Mrs. De-Clif- 
ford took her hand, and kiſſed it, and en- 
quired in a tender voice how ſhe was, on 
which ſhe hid her face in her mother's bo- 

ſom, and ſobbed aloud Sir Peter turned 


four times to ſpeak, but found himſelf un- 
able to articulate. Sir Peter“ ſaid Mrs. 
De- Clifford, yer not angrily, I think you 
c had better leave us at preſent ; you will 
find the gentlemen below.” He accord- 
ingly retired. * My dear child,“ faid ſhe, 
as ſoon as he was gone; what has been 
the matter?” Mary fighed, and could not 
peak. I do not wonder my love,” conti- 
nued her mother · that the ſubject on which 
Sir Peter Lumm has probably been talk- 
ing to you, (for he had already informed 
me of his intention, ) has affected you, 
ſince it is certainly a very ferious and awe- 
ful one!” — © Serious indeed” fighed 
Mary. Well, but my love, you cannot 
W with the propoſals thal Sir 


ᷣWw EL 


pale, and trembled, and attempted three or 


f 
' 
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« Peter Lamm has probably already made 
60 you: his fortune, his rank, his character 
by are all highly deſirable, and whatever 
, childiſh prejudices you may have taken, 
| « helieve me, my love, you would repent 
. £©/ bitterly at a-maturer age the folly of hav- 
ing indulged; and I am fure you will not 
* conſider as trifſing my judgment and 
© wiſhes, who can have no end but your 
< happineſs in view. Sir Peter——” 0 


my another,” interrupted Mary with ftream- 
ing eyes, and claſped hands, O my be- 
loved mother, urge me not thus tenderly 
to what I cannot, indeed indeed 1 cannot, 
-#* muſt not do: you would not have me 
e proftitute the holy vows of the altar— 
Sir Peter Lumm is my a —— Enough, 
e child, I underſtand you your heart is 
ſeduced by that beggared villain, Wood- 
e vile, who with baſe art enters his friend's 
** hoyſe to beguile his ſiſter's affections, but, 
* remember child, (raiſing her enraged 
voice, and riſing from her chair to leave the 
toom, ) remember, that woe indeed be to 
the day, when — ;” cre ſhe could ut. 
133 1 | | der 
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ter another word, Mary fell on her knees 
before her, and with uplifted hands, and. 
eyes that looking in her mother's face, ex-- 
preſſed the tendereſt agony, while the tears 
covered her pale cheeks, amid her ſobs cried 
out; O deareſt, deareſt madam, do not 
« curſe me! leave me not thus angry, I en- 
« treat you, my beloved mother! for indeed 
* my heart that cannot bear ſuch harſhneſs, 
«muſt break! —O do not”—claſping her 
mother's knees in an agony, but ete the 
could add another word, Mrs. De-Clifford 
ſprung from her, and knew not that-the left 


her agonized daughter ſenſeleſs on the: 


” 
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CHAP. VII. 


k / Rs. De- Clifford ſpent part of the 
morning between lang conferences 
with Sir Peter Lumm and with her ſon ; and 
m an accidental interview with Woodvile, 


language of ſuch a nature had been uſed by 
| her, as his high ſpirit could not brook, and 
he accordingly had taken an abrupt depar- 
ture for Woodlands, without being able even 
to catch a momentary ſight of his beloved 
Mary, who had with difficulty recovered 
from the ſtate in which her mother left her, 
and with trembling legs crept into her own 
room, where ſhe ſpent the morning in tears; 
but her wretchedneſs when, on coming down 
to dinner, ſhe found not Woodvile, even 
though ſhe had dreaded ſeeing him, cannot 
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be expreſſed. At length. having far aber din- 
ner till the ſtate of her mind becameinſupport- 
able, ſhe took the opportunity of following 
her brother, who accidentally was going out 
of the room, and aſking him, whoſe tender- 
neſs to her ſhe never doubted, what was 
become. of his friend. My dear Mary,” 
faid he, ſhaking his head, © he is gone 
66. home; I fear my mother has uſed him 


5 ih: (he turned dreadfully pale, and tears 


dame into her eyes,) “ my ſuget er, 1 


4 know 00 well the ſtate of your heart: 1 
cannot be angry with you for loving my 
friend Woodyile: yet under che eireum- 
“ ſtances it is unfortunate: my mother has 
taken unhappy prejudices: but what can 
de“ (taking her cold hand, and kiſſing 
it,) © if I knew but how to act, chere is no- 
thing J would not attempt to make my 
«. dear Mary happy! —< O my. brother!” 
the faintly articulated, and claſping her arms 
round him, wept upon his bofom. But al- 
moſt in a moment a violent ring of the eat- 
ing room ben, neceſſcated * to pm; 

5 | and 
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e the cs be and A | 
val ſucceeding days, in the moſt acute miſery; 
during which however ſhe had feveral inte» 
reſting and ſometimes - confolatory converſa- 
tions, with her dear friend Fitzherbert, (to 
whom alſo ſhe now began to open her heart,) 
and her beloved brother. She began to 
look very pale and Hh, but her mother did 


three more duns from Sir Peter, who. ſtill had 
the meanneſs to urge his ſuit, and ſometimes 
with myſterious confidence alluded contemp= 
wmoufly to Woodvile, in a manner that gave- 


ber — * as well as 
; 1 — W 


r 2; 


- Woodvile ** was returned 
Grafton in a ſtate of wretchednefs fo ex- 
quiſite; as nothing leſs than the angelic 
umage of Mary returning his love with ten- - 
derneſs, which continually came acroſs his. | 
1 and ſoftened his agitations, could have 
preſerved 


not appear to relent, and ſhe had two or 
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en i ene en n the 
Emily Barnard, conſidering the diſcovery 
. he chad made of her duplicity, that ſhe had 
leſt the houſe. He felt ſome eaſe in opening 
his boſom to his ſiſter Elinor, who from that 
moment became a more warm advocate for 
Mary, than ſhe had ever been for Emily, 
| whoſe -falſhood entirely changed her good 
opinion of her. Elinor diſcovered the ſecret 
to her mother, and as it paſſed round, all, 
however indignant at Mrs. De- Clifford, he- 
came anxious for the alliance. The v. 
cumſtances contributed to tender him more 
calm, and he ſeemed to be recovering a de- 
gree of chearfulneſs, when the poſt brought 
tum the tes letter. 


= nun. Jas . 1 
4 "of 


3 S n wile 8 
Peter Lumm, I. makes bold to inform your 
Honor, that in purſuance of Sir Peter's or- 
der to look out ſome deeds for the purpole 


ſeveral. conveyances of your Honor's eſtate 


of his Worſhip's intended marriage, I found _ 
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at Grafton and other parts, made by your 
late father to the late Sir Peter, which, on 

looking further into, I ' diſcovered to be 
mortgage deeds; and upon inſpecting the 
accounts perceive that a very large arrear of 
principal and intereſt is now due to my. maſter, 
amounting together to the ſum of 1 5,000). . 
or thereabouts, and I hereby gives your Ho- 

Nor this notice, that unleſs the ſame - is paid 
forthwith, the mortgage will be fore-cloſed, 
and. * ſaid. eſtates ſeized: into Sir Peter's. 


_- - 
* — 


& 4 


1 i 


voor b 
i& bedient ſervant,, 
1 Higgins,” ” 

- ths" contents of t his " "MH ee 
ren into the breaſt of Woodvile, and 
though he knew the mean and villainous mo- 


tives; from whence it proceeded ; yet remem- 
bering that his father had formerly borrowed. 


ſmaller parts of his eſtates, which Sir Peter ſtill 


en- 


large ſums of money, of the late Sir Peter, 
(though he had underſtoood they had long fince © - 
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enjoyed 3 he could not be ſatisfied, till he exa- 
mined with his own Steward into the affair. 
In the books of the latter, they found authen- 
tic entries of the ſettlement in his father's 
time of the whole affair, as he had ſuppoſed, 
but ſtill no receipts for the money appeared. 
| They therefore both ſuppoſed that the bufi- 
neſs had been ſettled. without ſufficient pre- 
_ caution, and that ſome eſſential deeds had 
been omitted to be delivered up, on which 
the roguery of Higgins had founded the pre- 
ſent claim. Woodvile therefore enraged, not 
only at the villainy of the Steward, but at the 
meanneſs at leaſt, with which Sir Peter had 
| conſented to time his claim, wrote inſtantly 
the following anſwer. 3 


ohe Jan. 6, 1791. 


xe, Mr. Higgins, 


25 "Wt I neither regard your villainy, nor your 
' maſter's meanneſs ; the former I will drag 


forth to public puniſhment ; the latter I-de- _ 


* too _— to take any further notice of: 
- I could 
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I-could expect nothing elſe from his birth; 
ill: got wealth may confer rank on the * 
ban elevate the mind. ; 


Edmund Woodvi 


The ſtorm chat this anſwer 2 in the 
proud boſom of Sir Peter Lumn, went be- 


5 yond all bounds; he vowed vengeance, 


with infernal malice, and inſtantly diſpatched 


his ſervant with” a challenge, couched 1 in the 
— pitiful words. 


Hawley, Fan. 9, 1791. 


ED; 
> 2 
8. 


«© The inſults conteined | in your letter to 


my Steward demand immediate ſatisfaction; 


as · to your contempt, Sir, of my birth, be- 
cauſe a barbarian Lord or two, two or 
three centuries ago, ſtands at the head 
of your empty pedigree, I laugh at it, Sir; 
that I do; I do not know what would have 
become of your poor proud father, had it 
not t been for mine; and now you think to 

ſtop 
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ſtop the jaft ch of return, that gratitude 
alone ought to have induced you to attend to, 
by a boaft of your birth, Why you are an 
- Arifflocrat with a. vengeance, hah! No, Sir, 
J have always heard that it is a greater honor 
to be the raiſer of one's. own family, than to 
boaſt of borrowed ſplendor. But really, Sir, 
my rank demands a little more attention. I 
repeat therefore, Sir, I muſt have inſtant re- 
paration: name your time, place, and wea- 
Pos. ny 


Peter Lumm.” 


Woodvile, whoſe {ſpirit was of the boldeſt 


ſenſe, and laughed outright. He returned 
an inſtant anſwer, naming, the next day but 
one, at nine in the morning; the place, a 
common near Hawley; the arms, piſtols. 
But when he began to reflect, and the ſoft 
farm of Mary De- Clifford ruſhed, acroſs his 
mind, again, it totally unmanned him, and he 
felt his whole frame yield to an overwhelm- 
ing tenderneſs, He determined, though 
excluded from the houſe at — to 


ſee 


U 


kind, read chis incoherent rhapſody of non- 155 
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ſee her, if poſſible, once before” the aweful 


meeting; and then ſet himſelf to make the 
beſt diſpoſition, he could in ſo ſhort a time, 
of his worldly affairs. But it required all his 
fortitude to meet his mother and ſiſters, the 
fight of whom affected him fo, that he could 


ſtcarce keep the tears out of his eyes. The 


meals of that day, and the next morning, 
were exquiſitely painful to him, when telling 
his mother that buſineſs called him for a few 
days from home, he took his leave, (ſcarce 
daring to truſt his awn voice,) - perhaps for 
ever in this world. He rode with great 
ſpeed, by which he endeavoured to ſhake 


off his own reflections, towards Woodlands ; 3 
> and about eight in the evening, it being a 


bright moon-light night, arrived within the 
park- gate. He thence went, not without 
much trepidation, to the houſe, and placed 
himſelf under the window of Mary's bed- 
room at the fide of the houſe, where he ſaw 
a light. After liſtening ſome moments, he 
thought he heard a tender voice like hers as 
if repeating to herſelf, and ſaw ſomething like 


a figure at the window. He gently called 
| the 
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the name of Mary, but nobody anſwered, 
He repeated it; An affrighted voice aſked, 
Who calls me?” © Mary !”—he repeated, 
with the hope ſhe would recolle& the tone. 
She heard the trample of his feet, and open- 
mg the window, looked out. Mary, he 
cried fearfully, it is Woodvile calls you!” 
* Good Heavens!“ ſhe. replied, almoſt 
breathleſs, © how came you here? What is 
ce the matter? Do not be frightened ;” 
added he, a only wiſh to ſpeak a few words 
ce with you.” — O Woodvile, Woodvile, 
& do. not put me to this trial! I ought not ; 


hat will my* mother ſay?” — “ For 


<: mercy's fake;” (with the moſt earneſt 
mournfulneſs,) *© bur a few words!” “ In- 
* deed I cannot; I would do any thing for 
& you almoſt, but I dare not!” Mary!“ 
(in an awefully melancholy tone,) I may 
„not ſee yo again for ſome time; my 

whole peace depends upon it! O Hea- 
« vens, my breaking heart! How can 12 
— * You uſed to walk by moonlight: I entreat 
e you therefore to come! Alas! Wood- 


e ve, I cannot reſiſt!” She came down: 


U 2 they 
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they ſtrolled to ſome diſtance from the houſe. 
She trembled all over at the thought of the 
imprudent ſtep ſlie had taken. He took her 
hand, and mixing kiſſes with his tears upon 


it, called down a thouſand bleſſings on her. 


She was too much affected to articulate a 
word, and her legs tottered fo ſhe was afraid 
of finking, and was obliged to ſupport her- 
ſelf by Woodvile's arm. Mary, forgive 
% my melancholy, but indeed you are angel 


|  « fo perſect, that 1 feel a preſage that the 


joy of often ſeeing. you is a happineſs tob 
% exquifite to be allowed on earth! 


Dear Woodvile, pray do not talk ſo wild- 
y By all that is holy, Mary, I adore 
you a thouſand times more than I can find 
language to expreſs !''—* For Heaven's 
* ſake, Woodvile, ſpare me theſe diftrefling 
** ſpeeches!” — O Mary, probably I may 
„ ſoon take a long journey, and I want to 
«© pour out the feelings of my heart to you; 
« but I cannot find words!“ Gracious - 
Heaven! 2 long journey!“ Yes, you 
will not forget me, Mary?“ “ Forget you, 
9 Woodvile ! not till this heart ceales to 


0 6 beat, 
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1 beat; and then, as perhaps ſoon it- will, 0 
<<: may it be my lot to watch over you while 
« you linger on earth! Mary, my angelic 
„ Mary, talk not ſo: you will. break my 
heart with your tenderneſs. No! I feel a 
monitor within me, that tells me this long 
© worn frame will ſoon find a calm. But 

« you, my angel, my excellent Mary, many 
ce years may you enjoy: the happineſs you de- 
« ſerve?” O Woodvile,” (preſſing his 
hand,) my beloved Woodvile, do not 
e talk with ſuch melancholy! you over- 
come my feeble ſpirits!” “ My adored 
girl, I will, I ought to command myſelf: 


but I know not what. ſtrange weight op- ; 


e preſſes my boſom! Mary, when I am gone, 
„ you will not. forget me, however perſe- 
« cuted my memory may: be Let me but 
© lize in your heart, and I care not then 
<< for the fate, that may be in ſtore for me!” 
—* Woodvile, what can this mean? "NDP : 
* ſome mistortune awaits you, which you 
ill not tell me:. O do not, do not de- 


ceive me! My cruel fancy anticipates a 
6 thouſand horrors}. Put an end to my tor-, 


U. 3. CE: rang; 
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« turing ſuſpence, 1 intreat you!“ O do 


not be fo alarmed, my tender Mary!” 


(dropping his tears on her ſoft hand, as he 
imprinted a fervid kiſs upon it,) © no evil 
* grie ves me, but the dread of that intoler- 
e able one, abſence from you, in whoſe pre- 
& fence alone I can exiſt, whoſe voice alone 


„ can hear with pleafure! But if the ur- 


„ gency of my affairs ſhould call me away 
on a long journey, ſtill, (faithful and ſoft 
ce as you are, I muſt repeat it,) O cheriſh the 
e memory of your Woodvile! “ O do not 
c&c continue, Woodvile, to rend this heart 
& with doubts of her, whoſe attachment to 
you, alas, is inſeparable from her exiſtence !” 
He turned his illumined eyes upon her, (the 
moon at that moment breaking with uncom- | 
mon ſplendor from a cloud;) with a burſting 
tenderneſs, that could find no words, in which 
to vent itſelf: ſhe had caſt her tearful counte- 
nance upon the ground to Hide the bluſhes 
that, as ſhe uttered the laſt ſoft ſentence, 
had tinged her pale cheeks: he claſped her 


in his arms, and while he felt the exquiſitely | 


beautiful and trembling frame of her, whom 
he 
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he adored, in his embrace, almoſt ſenſeleſs 
as ſhe was with fear and tenderneſs, he fixed 
his lips on hers, and overcome with the 
mixture of love, of tremors, of joy, and a 
ſolemn awe that whiſpered him they might 
never meet again but in Heaven, his ſight 
ſwam, his ears heard not, and he remained 
ſome time in a delirium, ſo violent, that his 
intelle&s were near the point of leaving him 
for ever. At length Mary, awaking almoſt 

as from a fainting fit, breathed out in a voice 
of ſoft reproach, «© Woodvile!” and would 

have - uttered more, but her tongue failed 
her. Woodvile however heard it, and lift- 
ing up his head, and unfolding his claſped 
arms, cried: Mary, do I again hear that 
_ © enchanting voice! Yes, it ſhall be obeyed! 
« Bliſs like this, is too exquiſite for earth! 
« We will haſten home! You ſhall be re- 
* leaſed, Mary!” And thus ſpeaking, he 
bore her under his arm, while her tottering 


frame was ſcarce able to ſupport her, and her 


feelings were too tumultuous for expreſſion, - 
towards the houſe. The moon veiled her- 
ſelf under a cloud, and a melancholy fall- 


neſs 
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neſs reigned over the park. They approached 
the hall door. Woodvile thought every ſtep 
was tearing a part of his ſoul from him. 
He took her ſweet hand again, and bore it to 
his lips: he held it againſt his heart, Feel 
Mary,“ be cried; how my heart beats, 
but perhaps his voice was drowned 

in his tears. The moon ſhone out again; 

her little boſom beat dreadfully, and her 

countenance was the very ſoul of woe: he 

again kiſſed her pale lips: and then cried: 
Adieu, my moſt beloved Mary! Angels 
muſt guard ſuch perfection as yours! But 
« O let the prayers of. that pure and hea- 
<<-yenly heart be offered up for mel. And 
<< may bleſſings without end attend you! 
He wrung her hand, and haſtened away, 
while her eyes in agony purſued him, and he 
ſcarce heard her faultering tongue cry: 
. Bleſſings on him! Day and night will I 
bo 6b: 0 8980 for my n Woodvile! 5 


'A nigh of te anguiſh did he paſs 
at an Inn about four miles off, while Mary's 


feelings, * by no means ſo. full of de- 
ſpair, 
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ſpair, were, however ſoftened by moments 
of luxurious reflection, akogether 2, 
and 2 — 


About ſeven o'clock the next morning, 


_ Fitzherbert was waked by his ſervant with a 


letter in his hand, which on opening he 
found to be from Woodvile, ſtating his ap- 
pointed meeting with Sir Peter Lumm, and 
favor of his attending him to the field. Fitz- 
herbert though in much concern, and for 
ſome moments in doubt whether he ought 
not᷑ to let De Clifford into the ſecret, yet as 
no dime was to be loft, determined on the 
whole to ſave him the diſtreſs of ſuch a com- 
munication. As ſoon therefore as he was 
dreſſed, he fet off for the Inn, whence Wood- 
vile's note was dated, and found him there, ex- 
ceedingly calm and dauntleſs as to his meet- 
ing with Sir Peter, but evidently diſtracted al- 
moſt to madnefs, whenever the idea of Mary 
De- Clifford was brought before his mind. 


They 


amiable and inſpired Woodvile, was ſhot- 
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They ſoon arrived'at the appointed Com- 
mon. Sir Peter Lumm and his friend were 
not behind; the countenance of the former 
expreſſing revenge, though by no means 
mixed with fear. Woodvile looked calm, 
yet ſolemn; fully ſenfible of the aweful crifis;. 

yet undaunted; treating his adverſary with a 
collected pity, which at once united con- 
tempt and forgiveneſs. * The preliminaries 
ſettled, the dreadful moment came. They 


both fired together: Sir Peter was wounded 
in the arm: but Woodvile——alas! the 


through the heart, and turning a counte- 
nance of inexpreſſible anguiſh on Fitzherbert, 

he half uttered the beloved name of Mary, 
dut could no more and his mighty foul fled 
to a place, for which it was better fitted. L 
cannot attempt to deſcribe the remainder of 
chis affecting ſcene. To thoſe who feel as I. 
do, the recital would be too terrible to give 
pleaſure. I will juſt add that F itzherbert, 


_ whoſe agony was too bitter almoſt to bear, 
fent for De-Clifford, and that the two friends 


N had him conveyed to the neigh- 
bouring 
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bouring Inn from , whence he. came; and 
thence, (as ſoon as the dreadful buſineſs could 
be broke to his family,) to Grafton, where 
his melancholy corps was placed in repoſe 
amongſt his anceſtors ; and ſurely ſince the 
firſt riſe of that illuſtrious family, none more 
amiable, none who deſerved an higher fame 
were ever placed in that aw eful receptacle. Thus 
by this harbarous cuſtom of duelling, where- 
by the fool and the wiſe, the good and the 
bad are placed upon a footing, was extin- 
guiſhed the male line of the truly noble fa- 
mily of Woodvile. Grief in fix months 
brought to the grave his excellent mother. 
And I know not that his ſweet ſiſter Elinor 
will ever recover her health or ſpirits. 


Sir Peter Lumm was conveyed to his own 

houſe, and after his wound: was drefled; fled 
for the Continent, where he ſtill remains an 
unhappy exile. | 


But as to the dy at t Woodlands, * 
grief it has cauſed there is ſuch, as can afford 
no hope of comfort in this world. From 


Mary 
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Mary the matter was ſome time concealed. 
George De- Clifford, after performing the laſt 
kind offices for his friend, ſunk into a melan- 
choly, from whence it 1s not expected he will 
ever recover. Mrs. De- Clifford, conſcious 
of the part herfelf had ated, gave way, 
when out of the preſence of Mary, to the 
deepeſt affliction. Mary meanwhile had al- 
ready ſuffered too much in her feelings and 


her tender frame, having caught a violent 


cold from the laſt moonlight interview. A 
flight fever had for fome days confined her 
to her room, which had enabled them to 
conceal the fatal event thus long from her. 
During this time her dreams had been wild 
and diſtracted, and the muſings of the day 
full of melancholy preſages. 


At laſt the general noiſe this event had 
made over the country, and the lamentations 
it brought forth in all the public prints, and 
all private converſations, (for now that poor 


and hated him before, ſaw his virtues and 
Nis TI which brightened as they to 
| | 66 their 


Woodvile WAS gone, ) even thoſe who envied | 
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« their flight, ) together with the continual 
queſtions that ſweet Mary was putting to her 
brother regarding him, at a time his own af-- 
fliction was by far: too overpowering to en- 
able him, even for her ſake, at all times to 
evade chem, made it neceflary to open the 
dreadful ſecret to her. This affecting taſk. 
fell upon Mrs. - De-Clifford : ſhe did it with: 
all the tenderneſs, and all the exertion. ſhe: 
could command: but they were all vain: the 
narration was too much for the heart. of: 
Mary: ſhe inſtantly fainted, and thence fell: 
into fits, which were asc by a deliri- 
ous fever, from whence fhe never ſufficiently: 
recovered to poffeſs her intellects. For 
more than a week her life was not expected 
from hour to hour; at length the fever 


gradually ſubſided, and ſhe en to grow- 
much. better. But the ramblings of her mind; 


| were exquiſitely. dreadful :. ſhe called on the 
name of Woodvile ; ſhe talked to him; the 
uttered, ſuch divine: tenderneſs regarding, 

Him; the wrote ſuch heavenly verſes, yet ſo; 
wild; that no perſons who had the leaſt touch. 


" ſenkibiljey,.. could Sd to bear her, with | 
211 | 
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out having their hearts almoſt broken. Dat: 


ing this time her perſon, which generally hs 
wore the expreſſion of an inſpired melanchos 12 


ly, but was now and then dreſſed up with a 
wild gaiety, was often more beautifulfeyien 
than before. Fitzherbert, whoſe fancy cem · 
ed, (from the horror of having been a party 
in the tragical event, and the grief at Mary's 
ſituation,) to be alſo not a little deranged, 


having always admired her as the moſt per- 


fect of human beings, now appeared to in- 
creaſe in his adoration, and enjoyed nothing 
ſo much as talking and weeping with her. 
But they were not ſuffered to be much to- 
gether, for 1 it ſeemed to make both worſe. 


All De- Clifford friends, Particus F 
gerford, Bromley, Taylor, and Berney, who 
had ſpent the laſt autumn at Woodlands, 
were unufually affected with this horrid miſ- 
fortune. They all came continually to en- 
quire aſter Mary, but no one of them, tho” 
all determined to undergo it, could ſupport. 
the ſhock of an interview. It left ſuch un- 
mingled ſadneſs upon their imagination, as | 
their lives probably will not wear out. 
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Her brother, whoſe mental malady ſeem- 
ed to increaſe, being now not permitted to 
ſee her, as the meeting was too overcoming 
to both, was fent abroad in the ſpring, where 
be yet remains, with little hope I fear of re- 
covering cheartulnels. | 


As to bug to whom he appeared a be- 
ing infinitely more beautiful both in pexſon, 
and mind, than I ever expected to have ſeen 
on earth, and to whom Woodvile was a 
friend ſo congenial, ſo exquiſitely beloved, 
that nothing in this world can repair his loſs ; 
I watched her affliction, and often joined in 
her tears during the receſs of the laſt autum- 
nal months, (a period of the year during 
which my imagination too frequently pre- 
dominates over my mind) with a melan- 
choly intereſt, which abforbed my own woes, 
till on the zoth of laſt October, worn out 
as her delicate frame was by the repeated 
exertions of her wild fancy, that angelic 
ſoul burſt its confines, and fled to eternity, 
leaving me to ſoothe my grief by telling her 
mournful ſtory. 
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